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THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


By Jacos A. 7" author of “How the Other Half Lives.” 

















Illustrated. Wye Sang me my - Riis knows what he is “The book is a model of what such writing should be — 
‘ it, and, BMF td A, explicit, straightforward, full of plain facts and 
12mo. $1.50, most Hedstfal way what he has seen." —Dr. A. F. Schauff- impressions, and free from sentimentality.” — 
e*e ler, Vice. lent of N. Y. City Mission Society. 
By Tuomas Nexson Pace. New Edition. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
Square 12mo., | eee os eee Oey form. Mr. Smedley has “The best short story ever written by an American, and 
truhtulneas ee Se spirit of the text. The delicacy and eminently w my en pe ee Ne pe pred 
$1.50. | § tru his touch have been well brought out.’’— Mr. Smediley’s wings are spirited and sym) Ni 
as Philadelphia Press. 
By Various Authors. Fully Illustrated. 
Large 8vo “A beautiful volume. oe & Gomme Soa “The under! idea of the work was a remarkably 
ry try yy each happy one, and it was admirably ciphaaiaed by intrusting 
$4.00. the life of one ane having described by one it to the eminent writers and artiste Ww hose labors are 
familiar with its characteristics, -_ ee illustrated by set forth with such brilliant results.’’—Boston Ge 
as a native artist.’’— Philadelphia Evening Gazette. 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
Ry Jarep B. Frage, N.A., 8.T.D. With Eighteen Reproductions of Allston's Paintings. 











Large 8vo, ot Fo ant novelist 20 well ao 0 grat petaten, end Ge “This is one of the notable books of the , and in 
of the most eminent men of his time, Allston was one ee of the 
$5.00. of the most inte: figures of his day, and this, the first subject. It is beautifully printed well illustrated.” — 
authentic story of his life, is an important and fascinating Philadelphia Telegraph. 
a** biography. 
With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangiers. By C. A. Stopparp, D.D. 
Illustrated. “There are few books more entertaining than this. Dr. “*He has mastered the art of writing books of travel. 
Stoddard sees eve wet coeing, SS Se He fulfills the ideal of a d tful companion whose con- 
12mo. $1.50. mirably. His style is easy, His de- versation has informing ities witboet beh cm ———— 
scriptions are concise yet clear, and mar elegant.””— and whose style has sparkle without froth.”—New Yi 
om Chicago Inter Ocean. Tribune. 








POEMS OF GUN AND ROD. 


By Erwest McGarrry. With Illustrations by Hersert E. BuTier. 


uare “The beauties of forest and lake find rare expression in “The book is full of spirited and, aside from the 
~ wee his consummate verse. One knows not which to admire merit of its it will be prized for ts material beauty.” 
$1.75. most, the poems or the illustrations.’’"—Chicago Herald. —Chicago Inter diem. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 748-745 Broapway, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Covs 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE SONG OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLE. 

A noble poem of the Zufiis, by Epna Dean Procror, author 
of “* Poems,”’ *‘ A Russian Journey,” ete. With an Intro- 
duction by Joun Fiske, and Notes; and eleven colored 
illustrations by JuL1an Scort, reproduced in aquatint. 8vo, 
$5.00. [Nearly Ready.) 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited, with an introductory memoir, by GzorcE E. Woop- 
BERRY, Professor of Literature in Columbia College. Cen- 
tenary Edition. From new plates and more complete and 
every way desirable than any library edition of Shelley 
heretofore published. With a new portrait. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $7.00. 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME. 

By Ropotrso Lancian1, author of “* Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries,”’ giving the results of arche- 
ological researches relating to the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, and describing the transformation of the 
Rome of the Cexsars into the Capital of Christendom. With 
numerous illustrations. In Roman binding, with a slip 
cover. $6.00. 


THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 
A book of delightful lectures by James Russert Lowe tt. 
Uniform with Riverside Lowell; also in fancy binding. 
$1.25. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 

Eight vigorous essays on Seward, Madison, Morris, and im- 
portant political subjects, by Henry Casot Lopog, author 
of “Studies in History,”’ and of **George Washington,” 
* Alexander Hamilton,’’ and ‘** Daniel Webster,”’ in the 
American Statesmen Series. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


PROSE IDYLS. 
A tasteful little volume, full of engaging fancies which might 
have been clothed in verse, but are presented in delicate 
prose, by Jonn ALBEE. Artistically printed. 16mo, $1.25. 


UNCLE REMUS AND HIS FRIENDS. 
A new and concluding book of ** Uncle Remus” stories, by 
Jozi CHANDLER Harris. With 12 excellent full-page il- 
lustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF MARY WASHINGTON. 

A book of new and very interesting information about the 
mother of Washington, by Mary VirciniA TERHUNE 
(“* Marian Harland”). With a portrait and eight illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.00. 


ALADDIN IN LONDON. 


A story of marvel, magic, and the powers of a mysterious 
ring, by Fercvus Hume, author of the very popular story, 
“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


THE CHOSEN VALLEY. 
A very interesting novel of Western life and experience, by 
Mary Hatwoc«k Foore, author of “ John Bodewin’s Tes- 
timony,”’ ‘** Led-Horse Claim,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 








THE ATLANTIC FOR 1893 


Wit CONTAIN, AMONG OTHER ATTRACTIONS: 


OLD KASKASKIA, a Serial Story by Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, 


Who will be favorably remembered as the author of “ The 
Lady of Fort St. John.” It begins in the January number. 


JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


Will consider ‘‘ American Influence on English Political In- 
stitutions.”’ This is a field in which Mr. Bryce is a master. 


PENELOPE’S ENGLISH EXPERIENCES, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, 


Will bring fresh entertainment to those who know Mrs. 
Wiggin’s delightful books. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, 


Which are a feature of the ‘‘ Atlantic,”’ will be continued 
by papers on George William Curtis by Sherman S. Rogers, 
ete. 


THE FEUDAL CHIEFS OF ACADIA, by Dr. 
Francis Parkman. 


This eminent historian has written a narrative of the events 
in Canadian history on which Mrs. Catherwood’s ** Lady of 
Fort St. John” is based. The first part will appear in the 
January “ Atlantic.”’ 


IMPROVEMENT OF LIVING. 


Papers by thoughtful writers on “The Preservation of 
Country Beauty,’ on “ Libraries,’ ‘‘Art Museums,” 
** Museums of Science,”’ etc. 


EDUCATION. 


A prominent place will be given to the discussion of edu- 
cational topics. Among other subjects, papers on the struc- 
ture and decoration of school-houses, school gardens, etc., 
will be presented. 


LITERATURE. 
Special studies in English Literature, and impartial criti- 
cism of current literature, will constantly appear. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS 
Whose names should be emphasized are : 


Dr. Holmes, Olive Thorne Miller, Miss Preston, 
Stedman, Mrs. Deland, Thomas M. Cooley, 
Aldrich, Percival Lowell, Edward Everett Hale, 
Bynner, Miss Thomas, John Fiske, 

Prof. Shaler. Mrs. Wiggin, Rudyard Kipling, 
Miss Repplier, Lafeadio Hearn, F. Marion Crawford, 


Carl Schurz, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Bradford Torrey, George H. Palmer, John C. Ropes. 


TERMS. 

$4.00 a year in advance, postage free ; 35 cents a number. With new 
life-size portrait of Whittier, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Bryant, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional Portrait, $1.00. 

The November and December numbers sent free to new subscribers 
whose subscriptions for 1893 are ived before D ber 20t! 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore 
remittances should be made by money order, draft, or registered letter, to 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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NOTABLE ‘BOOKS FOR LIBRARY USE AND 
CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. A new edition 
from new, large-faced type, well-leaded. 15 Volume Edi- 
tion. Cloth, $18.75 ; gilt top, os 50; half calf, $37.50 and 
$45.00. 30 Volume ition, 799 full-page illustrations, 
cloth, $40.00; half calf, $80.00 ; half levant, $110.00. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
Translated from the German of Heinrich von Sybel by 
Prof. MARSHALL L. PERRIN, of the Boston University. 5 
vols., 8vo, cloth, per vol., $2.00; or in half morocco, $4.00 
per vol. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. A story of 
the Army of the Potomac. By WARREN LEE Goss, author 
of “Jed.”? With over 80 illustrations by CHAPIN and 
SHetton. Royal 8vo, cloth, $3.00; 
half morocco, $5.00. 


WALTON’S ANGLER. Reprinted from Major's Edi- 
tion. ‘With 86 illustrations, 2 vols., 16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 


-_ Phrases. Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the 
ression of ideas and assist in literary composition. New 
ition. Revised and enlarged by the author’s son, J. L. 

Roger. Crown Svo, cloth extra, $2.00; half calf, indexed, 


seal russia, $4.00; 


$4.00. 
A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Selected and by Huntinctron Smirx. Cloth, 


12mo, $1.75; half , $3.50. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Handy qo Edition. 8 
vols., cloth, gilt top, neat cloth case, $6.00; half russia, 
gilt edges, leather box, $12.00 ; half calf, gilt edges, $1 $12.00; 

merican russia, gilt , round corners, fancy leath- 
erette case, $15.00. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Victor Durvy, 
suuibes of the French Academy. Abridged and translated 


from the seventeenth French edition, by Mrs. M. Carey, 
with an introductory notice and a continuation to the = 


1889, by J. FRANKLIN JAmeEsoN, Ph.D., Professor of 
tory in Brown University. With 13 e aved colored maps. 
In 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


CONVENIENT HOUSES AND HOW TO BUILD 
Them. By Louis H. Grsson, Architect. ‘* Architect and 
| eoeye = A journey through the house, Fifty convenient 

house plans, ical house building for the owner, Busi- 
ness points in building, How to pay for a home.” With a 
large variety of plans and photographs of interiors and 
exteriors of ideal homes, varying in cost from $1,000 to 
$10,000. Bound in cloth, square 8vo, $2.50. 


IRVING (WASHINGTON), COMPLETE WORKS. 
Popular Edition. 8 vols., 12mo, $8.00; library edition, 
cloth, gilt top, $10.00 ; half'calf, $20.00 ; half russia, $10.00; 
half pebble calf, $16.00. 

JANE EYRE. By oe Bronte. With 48 


illustrations engraved by ANDREW. Carefully printed from 
beautiful type on superior calendered r. 2 vols., 12mo, 
eloth, gilt top, boxed, $5.00; half $9.00; édition de 


ure, ‘limited to 250 numbered copies, ioe paper, Japan 
proof mounted paper, $10.00. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By Tuomas 


Hueues. With 53 illustrations engraved by ANDREW. 

Carefully printed from beautiful type on calendered paper. 

12mo, cloth, $2.00 ; full gilt, $2.50; édition de luxe, limited 

-. 250 numbered copies, paper, Japan proof mounted, 
00. 

THE NARRATIVE OF CAPT. COIGNET, Soldier 
of the Empire, 1776-1850. An autobiogra _~— account of 
one of Napoleon’s Body Guard. Fi _ ustrated, 12mo, 
half leather, $2.50; half calf, $5.00 





THE LOTUS SERIES OF POETS. 12 vols., 12mo. 
Each volume illustrated with a ie yey title-page and 
frontispiece from new designs t artists. Care- 
fully printed on good paper, and bound in original and tak- 
ing styles. Price, per volume, parti-colored cloth, $1.25; 
changeable colored silk, $1.75. 

Robert Brownin Lalla Rookh,”’ “‘ Lucile,”’ Tennyson, 

Mrs. Browning, ** ‘La of the Lake, ” ete. 


THE ALHAMBRA SERIES OF NOTABLE BOOKS. 
12 vols., 12mo. Each volume illustrated with a photogra- 
vure title-page and frontispiece from new designs by the 
best artists. Carefully a gy on good paper, and bound 
in original and taking styles. Price, per volume, boxed, 
parti-colored cloth, $1. 25; changeable colored silk, $1.75. 
“The Alhambra,” “Romola,” ** Lorna Doone,” “‘ Scottish 
Chiefs,”’ ** Notre-Dame,”’ “‘ Sketch-Book,”’ ete. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS IN PROSE AND 
pm 23 vols., 18mo, neatly boxed. Each volume illus- 
with a photogravure frontispiece and title-page from 
designs by the best artists. Bound i in dainty styles. Price, 
per volume, parti-colored — $1.00; vellum cloth, $1.00; 
changeable colored silk, $1.5 
**Idylls of the King,”’ “‘ In ite *? “The Princess,”’ 
Burns, Robert Browning, ‘ * Paul and Virginia,”’ ‘* Vicar of 
Wakefield,” ete. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. HepwortH 
Dixon. New edition, plete in one vol ._ A history 


of the Tower of London, from the seventh London edition, 
py 47 illustrations. Royal 12mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, 
4.00, 





CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY AND SONG. 
Compiled by CHARLOTTE Fiske Bates. New and revised 
edition, with 40 reproductions of — poems and 32. 

ull- illustrations. Over 900 oyal 8vo, cloth, 
gilt boxed, $5.00: full levant, gilt, $10.00; tree 
calf, gilt, $10.00. 

VICTOR HUGO’S WORKS. Crowell’: Illustrated 
Edition. Over 600 illustrations. Printed on superfine cal- 
endered paper. Beautiful clear type and superior binding. 
Sold separately or in sets. Cloth, 
$22.50; half calf, extra, $45.00; 
$52.50. 

The above (15 vols. in 10), Library Edition, sold only in sets. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $15.00. 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. Illustrated 
edition. 160 full-page illustrations. Translated by IsaBEL 
F. Hapcoop. —_ cloth, gilt top, 5 vols., $7.50; half 
ealf extra, $15.00 morocco, $17.50; half 
crushed levant, $20.00 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS IN PROSE. 
From American and forsign authors, including translations 
from ancient sources. Edited by a L. Warp, compiler 
of ‘**A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets.” Ex- 
tremely valuable as a book of reference. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevel Jed boards, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE 
Poets. Based upon Bohn’s Edition. Revised, corrected 


and enlarged. By Anna L. Warp. Crown Svo, cloth, 
beveled boards, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 


Louis AnTornE FAvvELET DE BourRIENNE, his private 
secretary. Edited by Col. R. W. Puirrs. New and re- 
vised edition, with 34 full- pose portraits and other illustra- 


it top, 15 vols., 12mo, 
alf crushed morocco, 


crush 


tions. 4 vols., Pe we ~—< 7 $5.00; cloth, gilt top, 

paper label, Limited edition, wi 

over 100 te a ain top, half leather, $10.00, 

The latest American edition, and the only one with a com- 
plete index. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, New York and Boston. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


MISS JEROME’S NEW BOOK, “SUN-PRINTS 
IN SKY TINTS.” 
By Inens E. JEROME, | author of * In a Fair Cr. ” *Na- 
ture’s Halleluj Year’s Sketch Book,”’ 
of the Blue Bird,” * A Bunch of Violets,” * From Monae 


Love Letter,” ete. Over ay a eqeravings wood, with 
selections in 


appropriate El it cover 
design. — in E | Sons Size, T4x11% 
inches. $3.00 


THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY. 
Text and Sepetens by Cirrton Jonnson. Containing 
one hundred views of New England ee © = life. 
Tigxll % echoes. “Fall gilt, gilt edges. $2.50 


THE FALLOW FIELD. 
Poem by Junia C. R. Dorr. Reproductions of charcoal 
sketches by ZutmMA DeLacy Sree xe, containing 25 draw- 
ings, printed on fine cut paper. Size, $%x11 inches. $3.00. 


MY LITTLE FRIENDS. 
~~ of Children. sae ee frome Bie, 
appropriate text. Collec . HErNRICHs. ite 
leatherette, gold title. ¥ : 


over 


Size, 


$2.00. 
QUABBIN. 
Sketches in a small town, with outlooks u Paritan life. 
By Francis H. Unperwoop, LL.D. LIilus., cloth, $1.75. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR. 
By Epwan D. Cueney. With portrait and cca of 
the seulptor’s principal works. Cloth, $3.00 


THE MISSING MAN. 


By Mary R. P. Haron, author of “The Bank Tragedy.” 
‘aper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 


By Canouie F. Samm, author of “ Hi Vow,” 
Ac a FS uthor o is Marriage Vow, 


IN HEALTH. Tue Revation or THE SEXEs. 
By Dr. A. J. Iyerrsox., with portrait of author. $1.00. 


SOCIALISM. From Genesis to REVELATION. 
By Rev. F. M. Spracve. Cloth, $1.75. 


BARON TRUMP’S MARVELLOUS UNDER- 
GROUND JOURNEY. 
By. Incrersott Lockwoop, author of “ 


Baron Trump, 
“Giant Boab,” “‘ Captain Dopplekop.” 26 7a illus- 


trations by CHARLES HowarD Jounson. $2.00 


THE FORTUNES OF TOBY TRAFFORD. 
By J. T. Trowsripce. 24 full-page illustrations. $1.25. 


FIGHTING FOR THE RIGHT. 


By Otrver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. al Above is the 
"afth volume of the Blue and the Gray Series 


A YOUNG ee ERRANT. 


By Oxtver Opric. Illustrated. $1.25. have! is the 
third volume of the AT Oven the Work Scien 


THE CONWAYS. A Srory ror Gir.s. 
By Erriz W. Merrman, author of *‘ Pards,” “A Queer 
Family.” “ The Little Millers.” $1.25. 
ALL AROUND THE YEAR CALENDAR, 1893. 


Entirely new , dasa in colors by J. Pautixe Sunrer. 
Printed on vy card-board, agg ~~ chain, tassels, 
and ring. a’, 4%x5\% inches. 50 cents 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





HOLIDAY H HINTS. 


POEMS BY HELEN JACKSON (H. H.) 


With 25 vures from designs by Emme Bayarp, 
~ £1. by Somes, and a new portrait. English laid 
paper, cloth, handsomely decorated. 12mo, $3.00. 


EDITION DE LUXE. on 
250 hand- di : roof pressi: 3) 
By tn coumel tm oy Ye oy 0.00. a 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON’S COMPLETE 
POEMS. 


Edited, with a memoir, by Bie literary executor, Mrs. Louise 
CHANDLER MouLrTon. _Temyny Square 12mo, $2.00. 
The only complete edition either in England or America. 


SELECTIONS FROM ISAAC PENNINGTON. 


By Mary W. T:izzston, editor of ‘ Daily Strength,” etc. 
16mo, cloth, white and gold, 75 cents. 


TENDER AND TRUE 
Poems of Love. Selected by the editor of * Daily en Y 
ete. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; T white and gold, $1.25 
AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
DREAMS. 
By Ourve ScureErner. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. Price reduced 


from $1.00. 
BARBARA FRITCHIE. 


By Carouine H. Dat. With portrait and view 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


JEAN INGELOW’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 


With a new Portrait and an Engraving of her home in Bos- 
ton, land. Two volumes. 12mo, cloth, $3.00; half 
calf or half morocco, $7.00. 


RHYMES AND BALLADS FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS. 
By Susan Cooriper. Illustrated by H. R. Ricnarps, E. H. 
GaRRETT, and others. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. ‘* There will not 
be too many books of this kind.” 


MORE GOOD TIMES AT HACKMATACK. 
By Mary P. Wetts Smirn, author of the a 
‘imes *’ Stories. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 ‘acked 
full of fun.”’ 
THE LITTLE SISTER OF WILIFRED. 
AStory. By the author of ‘* Dear ter Dorothy.’’ Illus- 
trated. Small 4to, cloth, $1.00. little romance.” 
THE STORY OF JULIETTE. 
A Child’s Romance. By Bearrice WAsHINGTON. 
ted. Small 4to, cloth. $1.00. ‘A graphic picture.” 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE KITTIEWINK. 


A Study. 
of the Fritchie house. 


Hllustra- 


A Cape Ann By Hersert B. Warp, author of ‘‘ The 
New 7 | at lover.” ~~) Square 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. ** Full of sparkle and 


egy THE WATER-OAKS. 


A Southern ~~ Bigs | Brewster. Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, cloth, $1.25 “Fresh and sunny.” 
DEAR. 


A Story. By the author of ‘* Miss Toosey’s Mission.” Illus- 
trated. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. “A dear little girl in an im- 
mense sun-bonaet. 


BABY JOHN. 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
At all Bookstores, or postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS. 


A SOUVENIR OF ENGLAND. 
Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of 
England and Wales. 


Their Legendary Lore and Frguies mag By Jonn Times 
and ALEXANDER GuNN. ntirely New and Revised 
Edition. Embellished with 12 _—te: most interesting 

photogravures from the newest and best views of the sub- 
ts procurable. Choicely — on laid paper. 3 vols., 
jets crown $vo, gilt tops, $7.50. 

Also 20 kept i in three-quarters morocco, gilt tops, per set, $15.00. 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU 


The Bedford Handy-Volume Shakespeare 


In 12 handy volumes, in inexpensive as well as exclusive styles 
of binding ; cloth, $7.50 per set, in cloth case. Also kept 
in superb leather f bindings and cases, Venetian and Turkey 
morocco, russia, ete. 


A CHOICE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


The Leatherstocking Tales. 


By J. Fenmore Cooper. In five volumes, crown 8vo, each 
volume containing eight original illustrations by — aH 
In library binding, gilt tops; price per set, boxed, $6.25 
or in three-quarters calf, e egant, $12.50 per set. 

THE DEERSLAYER. THE PIONEERS. 
THE PATHFINDER. THE PRAIRIE. 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


The Girls’ Home Companion. 


A complete encyclopedia of seingmnentn, indoor and outdoor 
duties - d planonres., work and pla ay il for young le | Edit- 
ed b L. VALENTINE. ted and hand- 

some kh — bound, "for presentation. ee, wae gilt, $2.00. 


Uniform with the above. 


The Boys’ Modern Playmate. 


A Book of Sports, Games, and Pastimes. Gomaties and edited 
by the Rev. oop, M.A., F. new edition, 
thoroughly revised to date. _ 600 oninal illustrations. 
In square demy 8vo, gilt, $2.00 








TWO FINE ART COLOR BOOKS. 


The Coming of Father Christmas. 


. A Fine Art Gift Book for children and their elders, written 
in verse and illustrated by NNING. Superbl bly 
printed and illuminated in gold and fourteen colors. 4to, 
-" — binding, cloth back and fancy sides, bevelled, gilt 

ges. 
One of the -3 artistic and effective books of the season. 


Merry Moments for Merry Little Folks. 


Emity J. Harpine and descriptive 
rhymes b May. 24 pages of delightful pictures 
of Child ne in the highest, style of color printing and tints. 
4to size, enamelled cover of artistic design. Boards, $1.00. 





With ee 5 


A NEW CHILDREN’S STORY BOOK. 
By the author of “ Little Sir Nicholas.” 


“A Modern Red Riding Hood. 
By C. A. Jones. With charming illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
novel design, $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
aie price, by the Publishers,” im of 


FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY, 


3 Cooper Unton, New York. 











CHAS. E. BROWN & CO’S 
HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


A special line of books of travel describing journeys 
and adventures in all parts of the world, written by the 
most noted authors in the separate fields, and made 
attractive to the outward eye by good print, innumer- 
able illustrations, and tasteful and attractive bindings. 


THE ROUNDABOUT BOOKS. 


1. DRIFTING ROUND THE WORLD. 

A Boy’s Adventures by Sea and Land. By Capt. C. W. 
Hatz. A book of mammoth proportions, profusely illus- 
trated. ; 

2. A VOYAGE IN THE SUNBEAM. 
By Lady Brassey. 


3. OUR BOYS IN CHINA. 


The Adventures of two Young Americans, wrecked in the 
China Sea, on their return from India, with their strange 
wande.ings through the Chinese Empire. By Harry W. 
FRENCH. 


4. OUR BOYS IN INDIA. 


The Wanderings of two Young Americans in Hindostan, with 
their exciting adventures on the Sacred Rivers and Wild 
Mountains. By Harry W. FRENcH. 


5- YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN; 


Or, The Adventures of the Jewett Family and their friend. 
Oto Nambo. By Epwarp GreEEy. 
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THE WORLD'S CONGRESS AUXILIARY. 


Next year’s celebration of the four completed 
centuries of American history is planned upon so 
colossal a scale that few people besides those direct- 
ly concerned in the work have anything like an 
adequate notion of its magnitude or the diversity 
of its aims. The most industrious dissemination of 
information, verbal and pictorial, has been going on 
for two years or more, but it does not seem to have 
really helped the world outside Chicago to under- 
stand very clearly or completely what may be ex- 
pected of the coming summer. Those who came to 
inspect the Exposition buildings and grounds in Oc- 
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tober, during the week of the dedicatory exercises, 
were unanimous in declaring that all their precon- 
ceived notions had fallen far short of the reality. 
Facts of this sort go to show that even the material 
features of the coming Exposition, open as they are 
to the gaze of the observer, fail, from their very 
magnitude, in securing proper appreciation, except 
from the few who deliberately settle down to their 
prolonged study and the careful estimation of their 
import. If those aspects of the Exposition which 
are thus clearly en évidence are but imperfectly ap- 
prehended, it goes without saying that the many 
other aspects, in process of elaboration by the in- 
tellectual forces enlisted in the enterprise, and 
having thus far no other expression than is given 
them by the proceedings of committees and their 
occasional reports and announcements, do not make 
to the public as yet any appeal at all commensurate 
with their real significance. Few people have any 
realizing sense of what the Exposition is to provide 
in the way of music, or painting, or educational 
methods and appliances, or object lessons in cosmo- 
politanism. 

The most important work of the Exposition upon 
its intellectual side, as we have had occasion to state 
in an earlier article, is that which is being organ- 
ized by the officers of the World’s Congress Auxil- 
iary. Carried on, as this work is, with little public- 
ity, and overshadowed as it is by the preparations 
for the material Exposition, it receives compar- 
atively slight public attention, although its impor- 
tance is such that, were it standing by itself, it 
could not fail to elicit the eager interest of the en- 
tire thinking world, and secure the widest recogni- 
tion as one of the most notable enterprises ever 
planned in the interest of civilization and the com- 
ity of mankind. A well-qualified writer, speaking 
recently of the prospects of the material Exposi- 
tion, expressed the belief that the World’s Fair 
grounds next summer will simply be the most inter- 
esting spot in all the world. This opinion requires, 
however, to be supplemented by saying that, for all 
persons having interests of the strictly intellectual 
sort, the Art Building in the heart of Chicago, now 
being erected for the purposes of the Auxiliary, 
will, as a centre of attraction, at least rival the 
White City and its palaces. In this Art Building, 
during the six months of the Exposition, there will 
be held a succession of the most important gather- 
ings ever held anywhere, gatherings of the repre- 
sentative workers in every department of thought, 
coming from all parts of the world to participate 
in the Congresses of the Auxiliary. Every morn- 
ing, every afternoon, and every evening, there will 
be a score or more of sessions, in which both the 
broadest and the most special results of investiga- 
tion will be presented to the public by men eminent 
in science, art, and literature ; in which the scholars 
of Europe and America will meet for the compar- 
ison of their views, to sum up the past achievements 
of thought, and chart the courses for the future. 





The work of the Auxiliary is now so far advanced 
in most of its lines that this forecast may be made 
with confidence. The credit for the work is to be 
shared by the United States Government, the local 
authorities of the Columbian Exposition, the officers 
of the Auxiliary, and the committees in charge of 
the various departments. The support of the Gov- 
ernment takes the shape of its official recognition 
of the Auxiliary, of instructions to its diplomatic 
and consular representatives in other countries, and 
is expected to take the further shape of a pro- 
vision for the publication and distribution of the 
proceedings of the Congresses. The support of the 
local authorities has been given in the form of lib- 
eral appropriations for the work, including the pro- 
vision of the building in which the Auxiliary will 
have its home. Among the officers of the Auxil- 
iary, the real burden of its work is borne by the 
shoulders of the President, Mr. Charles C. Bonney, 
to whom has fallen an executive task comparable 
only with that of organizing a great university, and 
who is performing the labor with a clear recognition 
of its comprehensive nature, with discrimination in 
dealing with its problems, and with the tact so in- 
dispensable for bringing into harmonious adjust- 
ment the activities of so many men in so many de- 
partments. All the detailed work of the organiza- 
tion is in the hands of the Department Committees, 
composed of public-spirited residents of Chicago and 
vicinity, freely giving their services in a cause to 
the importance of which they are fully alive, and 
carrying on the multifarious correspondence which 
is necessary for the arrangement of their pro- 
grammes. Each of these Committees has consti- 
tuted an Advisory Council of non-residents, who co- 
operate, as far as they may from a distance, in plan- 
ning the programme of the Department in question. 
The Woman’s Branch of the Auxiliary is also en- 
titled to a distinct share of the general credit at~ 
taching to the work. The organization of women 
is parallel, as to committees both resident and non- 
resident, with that of the Auxiliary proper, and the 
work of women is thus sure of receiving the fullest 
recognition. 

The work of the Auxiliary as now planned is 
classified under nineteen Departments, which, with 
the dates assigned for their respective Congresses, 
are as follows: May.— Woman’s Progress, The Pub- 
lic Press, Medicine and Surgery. June.— Temper- 
ance, Moral and Social Reform, Commerce and 
Finance. July.— Music, Literature, Education. Au- 
gust.— Engineering, Art, Government, General De- 
partment, Science and Philosophy. September.— 
Labor, Religion. October.— Sunday Rest, Public 
Health, Agriculture. It will be noticed in this ar- 
rangement that subjects of allied interest are brought 
near together, as in the cases of the July and Au- 
gust Congresses. Each of the nineteen Departments 
above named has several Divisions, in charge of spe- 
cial Committees. The Department of Literature in- 
cludes these five Divisions: Libraries, History, Phi- 
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lology, Authors, and Folk-Lore. To the work of 
this Department Tue Dru will devote a special 
article in the near future. 

While the general success of the Auxiliary plans 
is now assured beyond any reasonable doubt, there 
are certain possible elements of weakness against 
which the Committees should vigilantly guard. 
Chief of all dangers is that offered by the inveterate 
hobbyist or the misguided enthusiast. Fanatics of 
many sorts are sure to lie in wait for the Auxiliary, 
and more than ordinary firmness will be necessary 
to keep them from breaking loose in its midst. The 
medical Congresses would be seriously compromised 
by the intrusion of the “Christian scientist,” and 
the religious gatherings, catholic as they should be 
in their recognition of legitimate beliefs, must at 
least draw a very distinct line at theosophy. The 
Congress of Philologists must beware of amateur 
spelling-reformers, and the Congress of Authors 
must not be swamped by the poets of Iowa and 
Kansas. The fanatic will doubtless have a free 
hand in the Temperance Congress, which has its 
raison d’étre in fanaticism, and he will probably 
intrude upon the Congress which considers the sub- 
ject of Sunday Rest, but he should not succeed in 
finding a foothold in the other Departments. In 
this matter the Department Committees have a re- 
sponsibility of the gravest sort, one which they can- 
not safely venture to ignore. 

The participation of women in the organization 
of the Auxiliary brings with it a possible .element 
of weakness. We have not the least intention to 
disparage woman’s claim to a share in the intellec- 
tual life of mankind, or to estimate with grudging 
measure the value of what she has already accom- 
plished against almost hopeless odds. But we fear 
that the Woman’s Branch of the Auxiliary will al- 
low zeal to outrun discretion, and, in the endeavor 
to secure a large numerical representation in the 
Congresses, will not closely enough scan the qual- 
ity of the work presented. In such Departments 
as those of Education and Social Reform, the claim 
of women to be largely represented is incontestable, 
but there are many other Departments in which it 
would be foolish to contend that her achievements 
entitle her to more than a very small share in the 
deliberations. ‘The lists of women composing the 
various Committees and Advisory Councils do not 
seem to have been made up, in all cases, with dis- 
crimination and a sense of fitness. A merely dilet- 
tante interest in a subject should not entitle any 
one, man or woman, to be named in a list of its 
authoritative representatives, but many names are 
included in the published lists for no better reason 
than this, and the ‘instances~are more frequent in 
the lists of women than in those of men. 

Still another source of weakness calls for a few 
words of comment, with which we close this article. 
The Auxiliary, in most of its Departments, is de- 
pendent upon the good will and the active codpera- 
tion of existing organizations of specialists. The 











various learned societies of the country will furnish 
the nuclei about which many of the Congresses must 
be gathered. As far as possible, these societies 
should be free to manage things in their own way, 
and the local Committees should be content with 
performing the necessary functions of co-ordination. 
The general scheme of the Auxiliary should be 
rigid at the fewest possible points, and extremely 
elastic at all the others. Any tendency to impose 
minute restrictions upon the organizations taking 
part in the Congresses will have a distinctly un- 
favorable effect, even if it does not absolutely 
alienate those bodies of scholars whose codperation 
is essential to the dignity and success of the work. 





CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


The peculiar sort of Philistinism of which Mr. 
W. T. Stead is the unrivalled exponent is well illus- 
trated by his character sketch of Tennyson, published in 
the December “ Review of Reviews.” Mr. Stead tells 
us that, being born of poor but honest parents, the poems 
of the late laureate were too expensive a luxury for his 
youth, and that, in consequence, “Tennyson has never 
been to me what he might have been.” This is evident 
from what follows, but not very interesting in itself. Ten- 
nyson was not “a safe guide to the politician,” it seems, 
nor was he sound on the question of Home Rule. He 
did cast a vote in favor of that much-abused person, the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister —or was it in favor of the not 
all-disconsolate widowers who wanted to marry her ?— 
and this gives him at least one good mark. Mr. Stead 
also points with pride to the fact that he, as editor of 
“The Pall Mall Gazette,” suggested to Lord Tennyson 
the subject of a poem, “The Fleet.” “The poetry is 
not up to Tennyson’s level,” Mr. Stead elegantly ob- 
serves, “but that can be forgiven,” he graciously adds, 
“on account of the admirable vigor and soundness of its 
politics.” Perhaps the forgiveness is partly due as well 
to Mr. Stead’s consciousness of having participated in 
the production of the poem,—which does not seem to be 
unlike the feeling of the bellows-boy at the organ con- 
cerning the music which he and the organist are en- 
gaged in making. 

The poems of Tennyson were successively pub- 
lished (after their author had become famous) by Messrs. 
Moxon & Son, Strahan & Co., and Henry S. King. 
The Macmillans took charge of their publication about 
eight years ago. The poet was an excellent man of 
business, and his contracts with Messrs. Strahan & Co. 
were based upon the payment of £5000 annually for use 
of the existing copyrights, and the receipt of ten per 
cent commission (not royalty) upon the sales of new 
books. Terms not unlike these were made with subse- 
quent publishers. Fortunate is the writer who can hire 
his publisher instead of being himself the hireling! 

The University of Chicago has now 589 students 
in all, classified as follows: Divinity School, 180; Gradu- 
ate School, 162; Academic College (Freshmen and 
Sophomores), 141; University College (Juniors and 
Seniors), 35; special students, 71. 

Recent investigation has shown that Luther’s fa- 
mous address at Worms came to the following close: 
«Es mégen die Concilien irren, und haven geirrt, daz 
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yet am tag und wils beweysen, Gott Kumm mir zu 
iff. Amen. Da bin ich.” This is quite different 
from the familiar words given by D’Aubigné and others. 
Since the traditional saying of Ethan Allen at Ticon- 
deroga was discredited, we have been prepared for any- 
thing in this line of iconoclasm. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

In Professor Chamberlin’s criticism of my recent 
volume upon “Man and the Glacial Period,” in your 
number for November 16, there are some imperfect 
statements of facts, to which, in justice to myself, it is 
proper for me to call attention. 

irst, in regard to my relation to the Survey, justice 

is searcely done as to the extent of my work in connec- 
tion with it. For eight years previous to 1884 I had 
been engaged in field-work in tracing the boundary of 
the glaciated area, beginning at the Atlantic Ocean and 
working westward. Tn Pennsylvania I worked under 
the auspices of the State Survey, in company with the 
late H. Carvill Lewis. When that work was completed 
I continued for two years under private patronage, un- 
til I had traced the boundary across Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, and a part of Illinois. Reports upon this work 
were made from time to time in the “ Proceedings of 
the Boston Society of Natural History,” the “ Ameri- 
ean Journal of Science,” the “American Naturalist,” 
and at the sessions of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. In 1884 more formal re- 
upon the work were made in Volume Z of the 
‘ennsylvania Survey, Volume V. of the Ohio Survey, 
and a small volume published by the Western Reserve 
Historical Society of Cleveland. I was then asked by 
the United States Survey to complete the work to the 
Mississippi River, and incorporate in my report all of 
my results touching the territory between the Allegheny 
Mountains and the Mississippi River; the Government 
thus taking advantage of all my previous work. In 
pursuance of this proposition two further seasons were 
devoted to field-work, and a third season to the review 
and digestion of the facts collected and to the prepara- 
tion of the report, which was handed in in 1886, but, 
with the usual delay in Government affairs, was not 
published until 1890. Meanwhile, however, it was re- 
peatedly recalled, to incorporate additional facts brought 
to light by subsequent field-work. During this interval 
my volume upon “The Ice Age in North America” 
was published, but not without the express and written 
gpa of the Director of the United States Survey. 
n, as stated by Professor Chamberlin, my formal 
connection with the Survey did not terminate until a 
month after the pages of my last volume were printed. 
In view of these facts, I fail to see that any unfair ad- 
vantage has been taken of my position; and I have 
never understood that the other members of the Survey 


were ible for all of my deductions. 

Secondly, as to the genuineness of the palolithic 
implements, Professor Chamberlin seems hardly aware 
of the amount of attention that was given to this sub- 
tect by Professor Putnam and his associates in Boston 
some ten or twelve years ago. In the great exhibit at 
the World’s Fair which Professor Putnam is to make, 
those interested will have the opportunity to see the ev- 





idence for themselves, or, better still, they can do so at 
the present time by visiting the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge, where some four hundred of these imple- 
ments are on exhibition. In my volume upon “ The Ice 
Age” Prof. Henry W. Haynes, one of the highest au- 
thorities in the world, gave an extended statement of 
the facts sustaining the artificial character of the imple- 
ments. Nor is it true that “ no geological expert of un- 
questioned competence has ever yet found a single im- 
plement or stone flaked by man in a glacial formation 
in America which was clearly deposited contempora- 
neously with it,” unless Professor Shaler, of Harvard 
College, is ruled out from this class of experts; for in 
his report to the Peabody Museum (Vol. IL., p. 45) he 
says that two implements were found by him, twelve 
feet below the top of the bank, which it was difficult for 
him to believe could have been out of place, and after 
minute examination of the conditions under which 
other implements of Dr. Abbott were found he regarded 
it as “ quite unquestionable that they were at the depth 
of many feet below the soil, and were really mingled 
with the drift matter that formed the section.” 

Finally, in reference to the relation of the Trenton 
gravels to the glacial period, it is important to keep con- 
stantly in mind the broad distinction between ascer- 
tained facts and strongly cherished opinions. I have 
not concealed the fact that Professor Chamberlin, Pro- 
fessor Salisbury, and Mr. McGee differ from me in the 
interpretation of the deposits in the Delaware Valley. 
They believe in two distinct glacial periods separated 
by an enormous interval of time. I am not convinced 
of the sufficiency of the proof upon which they depend, 
and in this I am with a very respectable number of em- 
inent geologists. The confidence with which Professor 
Chamberlin appeals to the last results of the New Jer- 
sey Survey as formulated by Professor Salisbury is 
misplaced. If he had been present at the meeting of 
the Geological Society of America at Rochester last Au- 
gust, he would have had abundant evidence before him 
that Professor Salisbury in his recent report has fallen 
into very serious error, not only as to interpretation, 
but as to facts. Recent articles in the “« American Geol- 
ogist” and the “ American Journal of Science” bring 
these mistaken interpretations of Professor Salisbury 
clearly into light. 

I have no complaint to make of sharp and searching 
criticism, because I know that it is by such processes 
that our individual errors of judgment are corrected, 
and that the real facts clearly emerge. I only hope 
that courtesy and candor may prevail, and that the men 
of science may not fall into the habits of controversy 
which are supposed to prevail to too great an extent in 


ecclesiastical circles. G. Freperick WRIGHT. 


Oberlin, O., Nov, 26, 1892. 


“LIKE CERBERUS, THREE GENTLEMEN 
AT ONCE.” 
(To the Editer of Taz Drat.) 
In Allibone’s “ Dictionary of Authors” we find as 
two successive titles — 
Pinchini, William, of New England. The Meritorious Price 
of our Redemption, &c., Lon., 1650-52, 4to. 
Pinchion, William. The Jews’ Synagogue, Lon., 1652, 4to. 
When the first of these two caught my eye, the sin- 
gularity of the Italian-looking name for an English 
author led me to look further. Having some knowl- 
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edge of a similar name, one made famous in fiction by 
Hawthorne’s use of it in the “ House of Seven Gables,” 
I turned forward one hundred and seventeen pages, and 
there found — 

Pynchon, William.—1. The Meritorious Price of Christ’s 
Redemption, Lon., 1650; 2d ed., 1655, 4to. Burnt on the 
Common by order of the authorities of Massachusetts.— 2 
The Jewes Synagogue, 1652, 4to.— 3. The Time and Manner 
how the First Sabbath was ordained, &., 1654, 4to. 


Evidently these three are one, and that one is the 
last named William Pynchon. The spelling, as is usual 
with names of that time, varies: Hawthorne makes it 
Pyncheon; documents copied from the records of the 
time give it Pinchon; the descendants of that name, of 
whom many are to be found, some in Chicago, keep Al- 
libone’s spelling. But where did Dr. Allibone get that 
Italian form? Was it a typographical error for Pin- 
chion? I cannot otherwise account for it 

There is a bit of tragedy in that brief line about the 
burning of the book. I suppose it could not have been 
a unique performance; and yet I do not remember to 
have read of any other instance. 

William Pynchon was no common or vulgar victim. 
One of his great-grandfathers was one of the ministers 
of Henry VII.; and his relatives in England were of 
the gentry. He was one of the patentees of the Mass- 
achusetts colony, and was appointed magistrate, or 
assistant to the governor, as magistrates were then 
called, before he left England. He came with Win- 
throp in 1630, and was the same year the founder of 
Roxbury. In 1636 he moved to Agawam, that is, 
Springfield, Mass., and was the founder of that city. 
When the settlements in Connecticut were young and 
the Bay Colony claimed jurisdiction over them, Pyn- 
chon had a commission to hold court at Weathersfield. 
He was again and again made magistrate, and was held 
in the highest esteem for his learning, his vigor and en- 
terprise, and his excellence of character. 

In 1650 there appeared in England his first book, 
“The Meritorious Price of Our Redemption.” Copies 
of it arrived in Boston during the October session of 
the General Court, or legislature. It declared that 
Christ did not suffer the torments of hell for mankind, 
and that he did not bear our sins by imputation. Some 
say that its grand error consisted in regarding the suf- 


ferings of Christ as merely trials of his obedience. In | 


various ways it set aside current views of the Atonement. 
Some discovered in the book an odor of the doctrine of 
the Fifth Monarchy. Forthwith it was condemned by 
the General Court, which ordered that it be publicly and 
solemnly burned at the market-place in Boston after the 
Thursday lecture, the next day, because of its “ many 
errors and heresies.” The noted Rev. John Norton of 
Ipswich was appointed to answer it, which he did in « A 
Discussion of that Great Point in Divinity, the Suffer- 
ings of Christ.” For this they paid him twenty pounds, 
and sent it to England to be printed and dispersed there. 
They atso issued a “ Declaration and Protestation,” ad- 
dressed to the faithful in England, asseverating their 
innocence and ignorance of the book: “On the con- 
trary, we detest and abhor many of the opinions and 
assertions therein as false, eronyous, and hereticall.” 
Pynchon was summoned to attend the session of the 
Court in May 1651. As he was ninety miles away, and 
news travelled slowly, the excellent Pynchon probably 
knew nothing of this Bostonian tempest of wrath, this 
chilling east wind of doctrine, until several days had 
passed, and he received the summons, with word that 








he would be treated according to his demerits. A 
century earlier he might have been sent into the fire 
with his book. 

In conference with three elders Pynchon admitted 
that he had overstated some of his points, and made a 
little concession. The General Court, “on account of 
troubles in his family,” allowed him to return to his 
home, directing him to take Norton’s book and “ con- 
sider thereof.” In October of 1651, he was still ob- 
stinate: they still suspended sentence, and put him 
under bonds of a hundred pounds to appear again. But 
he had had enough of « my lords, the brethren”: in 1652, 
he returned to England, taking with him his son-in-law, 
Henry Smith, and his pastor, Rev. Geo. Moxon, who 
probably agreed with him. He answered Norton in a 
new edition of his book, and more fully in a work pub- 
lished after his death (1661), which has escaped Dr. 
Allibone’s notice, “The Covenant of Nature.” 

Was this New England’s first autoda fe? It did but 
burn a book, and tortured the heart of one of her great 
and good men. Forty years later there was a sadder 
one at Salem; and there I have read that Pynchon’s son 
sat beside Hawthorne’s ancestor in those dark trials 
which forever ended the witchcraft delusion, rending 
the veil from the eyes of men by their heart-shaking 


horrors. SAMUEL WILLARD. 
1892, 

(Norr.— If any reader desires to see a picture of William 
Pynchon, he will find the sad, thoughtful face in a book on 
the history of Springfield, Mass., in the Chicago Publie Li- 
brary. | 


Chicago, Dec. 5, 


THE SHELLEY MEMORIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
(To the Editor of Tar Dit.) 


The committee having in charge the Shelley Memo- 
rial Subscription will be very much obliged for your 
kindness if you can make room for the following ac- 
knowledgment. 

The American members of the committee to provide 
the funds for the Shelley Library and Museum,—to be 
established as a memorial of the poet, at Horsham, En- 
gland, — acknowledge with thanks the following sub- 
scriptions: 


S.P. Avery . New York, $25 00 
Some members of the Grolier Club, ag 59 00 
William Lemmon . \e ° 5 00 
Prof. Thomas R. Price . . » 5 00 
T. W. Higginson ‘ Cambridge, Mass., 5 00 
“C.H.G?’ . . jetta,O., 25 00 
R. U. Johnson . New York, 5 00 
Frank H. Scott . ove % 5 00 
C.F. Chichester ..... ™ 5 00 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge . P ° 5 00 
Prof. dea E. Woodberry ‘ “ 5 00 
T. B. Aldrich oi9 15 00 
R. W. Gilder. . New York, 15 00 
Helene deKay Gilder . ‘ . ” 5 00 
E.C.Stedman ...... < 15 00 
Laura H. Stedman. . ... es 5 00 


Further contributions are solicited, and may be sent 
to any one of the undersigned American members of 
the committee. 

T. B. Aupricu, 
59 Mt. Vernon 8t., Boston, Mass. 
R. W. Gi_per, 
33 East 17th St., New York City. 
E. C. STEDMAN, 
66 Broadway, New York City. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1892. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 





A CIRCLE OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND POETS.* 


The name of William Bell Scott is perhaps 
unknown to most American readers; but a 
cursory survey of the pages of two recently is- 
sued volumes of his autobiography, alluringly 
‘studded with such names as Walter Scott, Pro- 
fessor John Wilson, Leigh Hunt, G. H. Lewes, 
D. G. Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, Maclise, and, in play-bill 

hrase, “a host of others,” gives at the outset 
the comfortable assurance that he was at least 
one whose memories were worth the telling. 
William Bell Scott (1811-1890) was a good 
painter, though his friends called him Pictor 
Ignotus, a poet of fair gift and accomplish- 
ment, and, as his autobiography abundantly 
shows, a man of marked individuality, with a 
turn for doing his own thinking and making 
his own estimates. Hence we may say at once 
that his memoir is considerably more than a 
mere cluster of hoarded anecdotes and verbal 
portraits. Proposing in his “ prologue ” to de- 
scribe with some degree of accuracy the scenery 
of his life and the lives of his intimate friends, 
the writer adds, with the measure of cynicism 
which years bring to most thoughtful men, “We 
live surrounded by so many social conventions, 
we go about with so many deceptive coverings, 
that a sincere attempt at self-portraiture in 
writing is like walking into the street naked, 
and is only likely to frighten our neighbors.” 
Despite this view of the limitations of auto- 
biography, Mr. Scott has been unusually frank 
about himself throughout — at times, we feel 
bound to say, to the verge of garrulity ; and, 
without, of course, the indecent exposures of a 
Yorick, has given us curious glimpses of an 
inner life that was certainly fashioned after no 
ordinary pattern. The opening chapters, de- 
scriptive of early scenes and associates, and 
containing bits of family portraiture of almost 
Shandean force and humor, are charming read- 
ing, and give rise to a regret that the relator 
did not adhere even more closely to the tale of 
his own material and spiritual fortunes. 

The author was born at Edinburgh on the 
12th of September, 1811, in a small rubble- 
stone mansion standing on its own bit of ground 
at St. Leonard’s, shadowed not remotely by 

*Wituiam Be. Scorr: Autobiographical Notes, and 
Notices of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 


1882. Edited by W. Minto. In two volumes, illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 














the clouds of “ auld Reekie,” yet in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the scenery of the “Heart 
of Midlothian.” Dumbiedykes and the cot- 
tage of douce David Deans, Saint Anthony’s 
well and Nicol Muschat’s bloody cairn, were 
familiar and prosaic realities to the boy before 
he had heard of the novel or its author. Look- 
ing from his little bedroom window, but one 
house intervened till the eye rested upon the 
ranges of Salisbury Crags, over which again 
towered Arthur’s Seat. He says: 

« This outlook was a source of endless delight to us, 
especially in winter, when the first snow was hailed in 
the early morning, and when we used to see the skaters 
winding their way past this solitary house, over the stile 
at Davie Deans’s cottage, and along King’s Park towards 
Duddington Loch.” 

The elder Scott was an engraver, the pro- 
prietor of an establishment in Parliament 
Square, and had himself acquired some celeb- 
rity in landscape through his ability to faith- 
fully elaborate the weeds in a foreground or the 
foliage of a tree in a miniature print. This 
virtuoso was a singular, and not too lovable, 
character. A proclivity to business rather 
than to art set him upon continually trying 
new inventions, such as the manufacture from 
seaweed of a black powder to supersede the 
expensive Frankfort material for plate print- 
ing-ink. This project failing, he set men to 
pounding cork for a similar purpose —a pro- 
cess dimly recalling the famous attempt in 
“Roderick Random” to extract the “essence 
of tinder.” Says our author: 

“Our father was over six feet in height, thin in face 
and figure, still older than our mother to me, as I never 
remember him without spectacles and a brown wig. 
He was very straight, and spoke with some refinement 
of pronunciation and selection of words. Long after 
the rest of the male creation had adopted trousers, he 
continued knee-breeches and leggings buttoned up the 
outside of the leg, and never to the end of his life did 
he abandon the voluminous white neckerchief and pro- 
jecting frilled shirt requiring the mother’s hand to ad- 
just before he left the house.” 

A more amiable relative was an uncle, a 
fine Shandean character, a lover of dogs, guns, 
and horses, of whom it is honorably recorded 
that “he still possessed the Bible his gamecock 
had won on the floor of the school at the break- 
ing-up time.” It is further noted in evidence 
of the general popularity of this worthy that 
when he was attacked by the disease in the 
knee which left him lame, the breaking-up 
cock-fight (an established part of the curricu- 
lum) was thoughtfully adjourned to the sick- 
chamber. These kindly devices tended to fur- 
ther convalescence. Dwelling tenderly upon 
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the memory of this uncle, our author relates 
that he had always — 


« Stories to tell about ancestors more or less apochry- 
phal. He could make pop-guns from the stems of the 
elder-tree, reed whistles, pan-pipes, and many other 
toys. He took some pains, too, to keep us right in pro- 
nouncing the alphabet, although he only excited our 
mirth when he went over the letters, giving them the 
broad old Scotch pronunciation: A was awe, B was bay, 
C was say, and so on, ending with U sounded like 00 in 
good, W as duploo, Z as izzid. . . . Games played 
with the fingers too he had, a pleasure to him as well 
as to us, such as ‘Fly away Jack and fly away Jill,’ 
which the little sister never mastered; and another 
which began by his holding the child’s thumb and say- 
ing, ‘ This is the man that broke the barn,’—then taking 
the forefinger, ‘ This is the man that stole the corn,’— 
then the second finger, ‘This is the man that ran awa’, 
—then the third, ‘This is the man that told a’,’—then 
violently seizing and twisting about the little finger, 
‘And poor little pirley-winkie paid for a’!’—a consum- 
mation which, however expected, always delighted her.” 

Most of us, looking back through the vista 
of years, can discern some such early hero, de- 
lightful if unprofitable, filling the easy ideal of 
boyhood, yet eyed askance by discerning elders. 
The author himself was a quaint, introspect- 
ive child, * old-fashioned ” like little Dombey, 
with the right Caledonian turn for metaphys- 
ies; a young Kantian puzzling himself (in 
pinafores) as to the nature of Time and Space. 
These and more serious mental A4ifficulties 
were submitted for solution to the nurse-maid, 
a prudent, orthodox young person, who, dimly 
discerning danger and a shaking of the pillars 
of religious faith, reported promptly to the 
mother. 

“T had asked her (the nurse) if she saw me as I saw 
her, was I living, and how was it I came to live, and if 
I did not wish to live what should Ido? My only feel- 
ing was shame at having exposed myself, but what my 
mother thought of me I could not tell. She only sent 
the girl away, and in her affectionate way told me not 


to say things to anybody but her, that I must live to 
grow a big boy, when I would know better, and so on.” 


The Scotts were dissenters, having joined 
the Baptist body, whose austerely unsensual 
ritual, carried on within the naked hideousness 
of the four whitewashed walls of their con- 
venticle, was most unattractive to the children : 


“The service itself was democratic in the highest de- 
gree, every member having the privilege of ‘exhort- 
ing’ the congregation by short addresses conveying the 
results of study or reading, of experiences or observa- 
tions. Among the speakers were two able and intelli- 
gent, but unaffected and perhaps unlearned, men, whose 
harangues my brothers thought they had weighed and 
found wanting. Indeed, the eldest of the three boys, 
who early became critical, confided to us younger ones 
that on week-days they were to be seen behind counters 
or following ordinary trades, the one being a baker and 
the other a carpenter. The second boy, the humorist, 








and afterwards the erratic and unmanageable Robert, 
used to make game of these two, no doubt, more than 
usually able men, by hiding himself under the book- 
board and imitating their trades, calling to me in an 
audible whisper when any difficulty occurred in the con- 
tinuity of their discourses, ‘Ha, the dough won’t rise!’ 
or ‘Oh, the saw has got so blunt!’” 

As already said, Mr. Scott was both poet 
and painter. His earliest literary friend and 
counsellor was that vigorous character Profes- 
sor John Wilson (in many points not unlike 
the cock-fighting uncle), and his first adven- 
ture in that way was asking his opinion of 
some sufficiently high-flown and didactic blank 
verse. Wilson endorsed the opinion, which 
was not very ecomiastic, on the back of the 
MS., and the young author, being dissatisfied, 
determined to carry his poetic wares to the 
highest authority of the day—Sir Walter 
Seott. He found Sir Walter — an unwieldy, 
strong man, a gigantic Jack Horner at his 
small desk in the corner — busily correcting a 
parcel of proofs, his staff beside him, and his 
hat on the carpet. The oracle turned in his 
chair, shook his caller kindly by the hand, and 
invited him to enter on the business of the 
visit at once: “I have not much time to-day, 
but perhaps I can spare enough. I am a busy 
man, you know.” The beginning was encour- 
aging, but after opening and scanning the 
poem, Scott went on: “* You have chosen blank 
verse, better write in rhyme; twenty people read 
rhyme for one that enjoys blank verse.” “The 
subject seemed better suited to blank verse,” 
modestly insinuated the neophyte, and cited 
the practice of Milton. “True, true, you’re 
ambitious, you like Milton, but few can really 
write in blank verse well. For myself, I would 
say Thomson is a better model; we must not 
expect, besides, to work up to Milton. Thom- 
son is the most read of the two, and he is a 
Scotchman, originally from the Borders ; but 
perhaps you know him as well as Milton.” 
This, and some further rather gossipping talk, 
though friendly and sensible enough, was 
rather disappointing to the expectant young 
poet; it seemed to him “like the gabble of a 
Philistine ; the invention, the imaginative 
power, these were the qualities he expected to 
have noticed ! ’— and he left the august pres- 
ence not only disappointed but mystified. 
Some general comments of Mr. Scott’s at this 
point contain food for reflection, amusement 
perhaps, for the democratic-minded American 
reader. Premising that Sir Walter “ was not 
the literary man by profession, but a gentle- 
man,” he goes on in Walpolian vein : 
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“It was the same with all the Scotch literati; they 
were Lords of Session, professors, men of fortune; the 
ball had been at their feet from boyhood! How dif- 
ferent it was in London! None of the literary men 
and few of the poets were in a similar position. They 
were all living hand to mouth, working in a groove, or 
in a comparatively obscure public office, like dear Charles 
Lamb, whose writing, like himself, was essentially mid- 
dle-class. Hazlitt was a noble fellow in his way, but 
altogether uncertain in habits and position; and with 
Peacock, Reynolds, Leigh Hunt, Keats, we ascend to the 
pure air of genius, but get no higher in the social scale. 
This ought to be kept in mind when we sit in judg- 
ment on the brutality of Lockhart’s Edinburgh articles 
on the ‘Cockney’ school.” 

Just noting that the drawer of these Hudi- 
brastic distinctions is occasionally hard on 
“ Philistinism,” we may remark that it is a 
little odd that genius — after all, a rare qual- 
ity — should have generally proved a less pow- 
erful social disinfectant than money, which 
we all agree to call “filthy lucre.” Mr. 
Thrale, we remember, who brewed beer and 
“ put money in his purse,” was, by Mr. Scott’s 
standard, “higher in the social scale” than 
Goldsmith, who wrote “The Deserted Vil- 
lage ’’ and other pieces of some merit. Genius 
and respectability are not, however, often found 
hand in hand; and solid Thrale would cer- 
tainly prove a safer inmate than a genius who 
put out his candle at night by throwing his 
slippers at it, even though he did “ write like 
an angel.” 

Among Mr. Scott’s early artistic acquaint- 
ances of note was Turner, at that time in 
Scotland sketching for the “ Provincial Anti- 
quities,” and he relates an amusing instance of 
the great painter’s inveterate “« Cockneyism.” 
At a dinner given to Turner the talk turned 
upon one of his drawings of South Coast scen- 
ery, a view of a distant river, with a grayhound 
at full speed after a hare in the foreground. 
A guest was examining this plate with admira- 
tion, when Turner called out : 

“Ah! I see you want to know why I have intro- 

duced that ’are. It is a bit of sentiment, sir! for that’s 
the spot where ’Arold ’Arefoot fell, and you see I ’ave 
made an ‘ound a-chasing an ’are !” 
It is pretty hard to reconcile this slaughter of 
the innocent h’s with the genius that created 
“The Fighting Téméraire ” and the “ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage”; but, after all, it is not 
through its Lindley Murrays that humanity 
holds patents of nobility. 

Mr. Scott went up early to London, the 
Mecea of British talent, and soon fell in with 
the rising artists, Dadd, O’Neill, Frith, Egg, 
Joy, ete., and later with that devoted though 
short-lived coterie, the Pre-Raphaelite Breth- 
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ren, whose immediate notoriety, he says, was due 
to Millais, and to the singularity of their cog- 
nomen. Of this little band, a school within a 
school, dreaming, with the ardor of youthful 
enthusiasm, of working a revolution in current 
art, the author’s account is probably unique. 
In 1858 .Holman Hunt was painting « The 
Light of the World,” the most faithful em- 
bodiment, perhaps, of Pre-Raphaelite princi- 
ples and doctrines. Says our author : 

“TI found him so employed, in a small drawing-room 
in the corner house near the old church of Chelsea, with 
an elaborate arrangement of screens and curtains so as 
to get the dark effect he wanted. The lay figure held 
a lighted lantern, and Hunt, painting by good daylight 
in the farther part of the room, peeped into the myste- 
rious gloom by a hole. The arrangement had a bogey 
effect, and the amount of exercise made it the pursuit of 
painting under difficulties, certainly. . . . The pains 
he took to get every point of color and light and shade 
as true to nature, and as perfect as possible, struck me 
more and more the nearer I saw his ways and contriv- 
ances. He was determined to carry out his accurate 
method of representation even when the subject was so 
removed from the realities of life that an abstract treat- 
ment, a rendering of ‘the idea in the mind,’ as Raphael 
is reported to have preferred, would have emancipated 
him from the slavery of painting lamplight in daytime, 
and of rendering moonlight by artificial means. The 
omnibus groom, taking his horses home at one o'clock 
in the morning, used to see him working at an open 
window from nature when real moonlight was to be had.” 


Touching this characteristic elaboration of de- 
tail the author relates that on visiting a draw- 
ing-school started by the P. R. B.’s, he found 
Christina Rossetti among the pupils, who were 
all drawing, not from casts or beautiful objects 
of any kind, either from sculpture or orna- 
ment, nor even from symmetrical forms, or 
solids to illustrate perspective, but from wood- 
shavings picked up in a joiner’s yard. Pre- 
Raphaelitism, with its fine enthusiasms and no- 
ble illusions, was ephemeral enough, at least as 
to its principle executive tenet. A year or two 
after his first visit to Hunt and Rossetti, in 
1848, Mr. Scott noticed in Millais’ studio an 
Italian print, inscribed “ From Nature,” and 
representing a girl seated among shrubs and 
flowers. Every leaf of every plant, indeed the 
two halves of every leaf, radiating from the 
centre fibre even of those in shade, were elab- 
orated, and the pattern on the dress of the girl 
was in every part exactly made out. Observ- 
ing his visitor’s interest in the engraving, Mil- 
lais quitted his easel and said : 

«“*Ha! you've observed that, have you? that's P. R. 
B. enough, is it not? We havn’t come up to that yet. 
But,’ he went on, ‘I for one won’t try: it’s all non- 
sense; of course nature's nature, and art’s art, isn’t it? 
One could not live doing that.’” 
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So soon had the ablest expenent of ‘the new 
doctrine fallen away from the common prin- 
ciple of technique. There is a great deal of 
interesting fact, comment, and anecdote given 
of the P. R. B.’s — Hunt, Rossetti, F. M. 
Brown, Collins, Deverell, and the rest — for 
which we must refer the reader to the original. 
Mr. Ruskin is treated very cavalierly, and his 
pretensions as a drawing-master are thrust aside 
with the professional artist’s contempt for pre- 
sumptuous dilettantism., Even as a critic, “the 
master,” as Mr. Wilde was wont to style him, 
is not spared : 

“His hero-worship of Turner was not an affectation 
at all; but his overpowering passion in talk as in writ- 
ing was a determination to find out qualities no one else 
could see, and to contradict or ignore those evident to 
everyone else.” 

The author has a great deal to say of his 
literary friends, whom he confesses to prefer- 
ring to the artistic ones. His first encounter 
— that is the proper word —with Carlyle was 
at the Sage’s tea-table at Chelsea. Carlyle’s 
conversation was exactly like his Latterday 
Pamphlets, only more damnatory, and his de- 
scriptions were admirably terse, vivid, and vig- 
orous, but all from the “ anatomical” point of 
view ; his rasping, emphatic voice was “like 
the rattling of pebbles and boulders driven 
against each other in a spate.” 

«“« Ah!’ said he, ‘you’re an artist,’ pronouncing the 
first syllable of the word like air, which I had not heard 
even in Edinburgh for a long time back. ‘But you're 
something more. Ah, well, I can make nothing of art- 
ists, nor of their work either. Empty as other folk’s 
kettles are, artists’ kettles are emptier, and good for 
nothing but tying to the tails of mad dogs. So little do 
I care to venture on these speculations, I have never 
been at an exhibition all the many years I have been in 
London.’ This was disappointing to one who held to 
the self-culture doctrine of the hero of Weimar, Car- 
lyle’s hero too!” 

In 1852 the author met Tennyson, with his 
brother Frederick, at Patmore’s. The brothers 
resembled each other strongly, he says, both 
slow, grave, rather strong, tall, and heavy in 
the shoulders, looking older and speaking more 
soberly than their years warranted. Tennyson 
was strictly the unconventional man, indiffer- 
ent to most topics, never trying to say “ a good 
thing.” 

“Both the brothers seemed to be alike in this: they 
had settled everything in their own minds, and therefore 
did not care to hear other people’s opinions.” 

In 1857 Mr. Scott met Swinburne, at Wall- 
ington, near Capheaton, where the future bard 
was passing his school-recess with his grand- 
father Sir John Swinburne: 















“ He was always riding a little, long-tailed pony at a 
good pace towards the village. He had the appearance 
of a boy, but for a certain mature expression on his 
handsome high-bred face, which had bright, coarse 
yellow hair flowing on his shoulders, and flashing out 
round his head. On his saddle was strapped a bundle 
of books like those of a schoolboy.” 

Swinburne was then about eighteen, but his 
small figure and boyish manners made him 
seem much younger. He was treated accord- 
ingly, and this, again, made him affect to be 
younger than he was. He had won a prize 
for French, of which he was childishly proud, 
and a few days after the author’s first meeting 
him he appeared at Lady Trevelyan’s with his 
prize-book,— 
«Entering the saloon where we were all at work, hop- 
ping on one foot, his favorite expression of extreme 
delight. It was a large edition of Notre Dame de Paris 
gorgeously bound, with illustrations by Tony Johannot; 
but the exuberance of his delight was so comical that 
even Lady Trevelyan could not resist a smile, and Miss 
Capel Lofft, a very nervous person, begged him to sit 
down quietly and show her the prints. . The whole 
forenoon that book was never out of his sight. If it 
lay on the table his eyes were always wandering to it. 
The fascination of first love was nothing to this fascina- 
tion; and when we all adjourned for an interval to the 
garden, there it was tightly held under his arm, while 
he ran on before backwards, and ran back to us again.” 
We have tried to give the reader an idea of 
the richness in the way of anecdote and per- 
sonal chat of Mr. Scott’s memoir, and it only 
remains to say that the volumes are made up 
in the best style of substantial, quietly elegant 
book-making. There are a number of excel- 
lent illustrations, many of them etchings by 
the author, comprising portraits of himself, 
of Rossetti, Swinburne, Miss Rossetti, Leigh 
Hunt, Lewes, etc. Some of these plates are 
unusually strong work. The editor, Mr. W. 
Minto, has done his part well, and he has 
added a chapter relating to Mr. Scott’s last 
illness and death. E. G. J. 








THE FUTURE OF CANADA. * 


The sudden importance to which Canada has 
raised herself in the eyes of the English-speak- 
ing world is one of the significant facts of to-day. 
That Canada has become interesting to the 
nations in a degree quite out of proportion to 
her status as a colony, will be admitted readily 
enough. The significance of the fact, however, 
seems nowhere to be fully realized. We are apt 
to seek an explanation of it in the great mate- 





*CANADA AND THE CANADIAN QuEsTIoN. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. eg York: Macmillan & Co. Toronto: 
Hunter, Rose & Co 
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rial achievements which have been wrought by 
our seanty people in the face of tremendous 
odds ; but this explanation seems to me inad- 
equate. May it not be found rather in a gen- 
eral though unformulated suspicion that in the 
settlement of certain vast questions which are 
likely to press for solution before long, Canada 
may appear to hold the casting vote? It is 
possible that no such suspicion exists, outside 
of our own imaginations ; but that there exists 
solid and sufficient grounds for it, may, I think, 
easily be demonstrated. 

There is a project in view just now which, 
if brought to completion, would exert a prac- 
tically incalculable influence on the affairs of 
the world. This project is coming to be known 
as Imperial Federation. Its aim is a federal 
union between Great Britain and her Colonies. 
Its advocates bid fair to make it, ere long, a 
question of practical politics. To the Mother 
Country, always slow to perceive the drift and 
bearing of new problems, it is bound to become 
a vital question. It is Great Britain herself, 
as many of her best minds are beginning very 
clearly to perceive, that has most at stake upon 
the issue. For Canada, for Australia, for 
South Africa, it is possible to imagine more 
than one satisfactory and creditable solution 
of the problem of their national future. But 
for England I believe there stands but the 
startling alternative propounded by one of her 
leading journals —“ Federate, or Perish.” In 
view of the colonial growth of the United 
States, the resistless expansion of Russia, the 
colonizing ambitions of awakened Germany, 
—all of which are matters of the new order, 
and not to be understood by petty parallels 
from the Middle Ages,—it is difficult to believe 
that an England shorn of her great Colonies 
could long retain her hold on India, or her 
prestige in the councils of the nations. It 
seems hardly a rash conclusion that she would 
sink soon to the level of a third or fourth rate 
power. 

The most extravagant language would hardy 
overstate the significance of a problem involv- 
ing the question as to whether Great Britain 
should attain a supremacy whence to dictate 
peace to Europe, or should shrink to the polit- 
ical stature of Spain or Holland. Now it is 
not too much to claim that the solution of the 
problem rests ultimately with Canada. Sooner 
or later England is sure to take the initiative ; 
and then, if Canada refuse to federate, the 
scheme becomes impracticable. She is the es- 
sential link in the chain of federated Anglo- 





Saxon nationalities with which it is proposed 
to girdle the world. Imperial Federation with- 
out Australia is conceivably practicable ; with- 
out Canada it is hardly possible. 

All this may seem to most readers inflated 
and visionary, but it is not very rash to proph- 
esy that before the century goes out the sig- 
nificance of Canada’s position will be fully 
realized, and the interest she now excites will 
have been explained. There is every reason to 
conclude that Canada will not much longer rest 
content in her present attitude of tutelage, no 
matter how kindly or how wise the guardian. 
When comes the change, she has no lack of 
alternatives before her. If she feel herself com- 
pelled to refrain from Imperial Federation, she 
may prefer to develop her great resources 
along the lines of national independence ; or 
she may, conceivably, desire to unite with the 
kindred nation on her borders. This latter 
alternative, however, it is well within the mark 
to characterize as altogether repugnant to the 
ardent national sentiment so rapidly engaging 
the hearts of the great majority of our people. 


| With a most cordial admiration and a spirit of 


friendliness all too little reciprocated, we are 
accustomed to regard the United States as our 
brilliant exemplar, and to extend her the sin- 
cerest flattery that imitation can express,— 
even to the extent, it may prove, of working 
out our destiny fearlessly in our own way. 
This question of Canada’s future is a per- 
ilous one, on which even so secure a fame as 
that of Professor Goldwin Smith might in a 
measure suffer shipwreck. The office of proph- 
et is one of no less danger than distinction. 
Once assumed it must be lived up to, at what- 
ever hazard. Years ago Professor Goldwin 
Smith committed himself to the preciction that 
Canada was bound, rather sooner than later, 
to be absorbed into the United States; and 
he employed no small portion of his preémi- 
nent abilities to prove that the Dominion was, 
on the one hand, a useless and dangerous pos- 
session to Great Britain, and on the other, 
hopelessly ill-adapted for independent nation- 
hood. He has continued to heap the abun- 
dance and eloquence of his scorn upon every 
outburst of national aspiration, and to proph- 
esy ignominious failure for every enterprise 
of anything like a national complexion. And 
now when, in spite of his strenuous and unre- 
mitting discouragement, we seem to be mak- 
ing a solid advance toward stability and prac- 
tical unification, the near prospect of seeing 
his predictions falsified seems to have moved 
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him to an utterance unworthy of his reputa- 
tion. 

It is hard for one reverencing unstintedly, 
as I do, the genius and scholarship of Gold- 
win Smith, to speak with equanimity of a 
book so brilliantly misleading and unfair as 
«Canada and the Canadian Question.” We 
do not complain because the book is a strong 
and persuasive plea for a measure which, if 
accomplished, would mean the shattering of the 
structure we have wrought passionately to up- 
build, the extinction of a name we love, the un- 
doing of what our fathers suffered and bled to 
consummate. But we do complain when we 
find one who is master of all the arts of de- 
bate and whose antagonism we are bound in 
any case to lament, condescending to beg the 
question and suppress the truth. The book 
before us advocates a cause which should surely 
be discussed on its own merits and owe noth- 
ing to half statements or fallacious reasoning, 
however brilliantly disguised. Neither should 
it require to be supported by authorities to 
whom statistics and experience have already 
given the lie. 

To impute such serious defects as these to a 
work by Goldwin Smith almost savors of im- 
pertinence ; but they have been imputed, and 
the imputation made good, by critics of such so- 
briety and unimpeachable honesty as Principal 
George M. Grant. Even at the risk of seeming 
to fail in reverence to one of the greatest living 
masters of English prose, it is essential to 
speak one’s thought fearlessly in regard to a 
book like this, which, by virtue of its match- 
lessly pointed and fascinating style and the re- 
nown of its author, is calculated to give wide 
currency to its subtle distortions of fact. 

It is impossible within the limits of this no- 
tice to detail the instances of fallacy and un- 
fairness to which I have referred. To do so 
would require a whole controversial volume. A 
single and compactly presentable instance must 
suffice. Mr. Smith speaks of the Intercolonial 
Railway of Canada as “ spanning the vast and 
irreclaimable wilderness which separates Hali- 
fax from Quebec.” This sort of thing cannot 
be said from ignorance ; or if it be, the ignor- 
ance is certainly unpardonable in one who ad- 
vances himself as an authority on Canadian 
subjects. The distance between Halifax and 
Quebee by the Intercoloniai Railway is about 
690 miles. From Quebec to St. Flavie, about 
200 miles. The line runs through the popnu- 
lous valley of the St. Lawrence, and is beaded 
thickly with flourishing little towns. Then 





comes a space of 98 miles of what may justly 
be called wilderness, the far-famed fishing re- 
gions of the Metapedia, occupied only by a 
few small lumbering stations and here and 
there the lodge of a club of salmon-fishers. 
Along this tract, or at least the portion of it 
adjacent to the railway, the soil is thin and 
poor, the climate harsh; and the district is 
not likely to attract any considerable popula- 
tion while there is so much better land wait- 
ing to be occupied. From the New Brunswick 
boundary to Moncton, 200 miles further, the 
main line runs back of the settlements, to es- 
cape the many deep bays indenting the coast. 
It traverses here a country for the most part 
given up to the lumbering industry, but it 
sends many short branch lines off to the pros- 
perous coast towns and villages, which furnish 
it a good local traffic. These coast settlements 
are wealthy and long-established, and to call 
this region a wilderness of any sort is simply 
farcical. The remaining 208 miles, from 
Moncton to Halifax, is run through the splen- 
did farming districts of Westmoreland, Cum- 
berland, and Colchester counties, and through 
the richest iron and coal areas of Nova Scotia. 
It is a region of growth and affluence. 

If the foregoing specimen of Professor 
Smith’s accuracy be supplemented by an in- 
stance of his ingeniousness in this argument, it 
may perhaps suffice to justify my criticisms. 
He declares the Intercolonial “ fatally liable to 
snow-blocks,” on the authority of two British 
artillery officers who, when the line was pro- 
jected, expressed the judgment that it would 
be so. But he refrains from acknowledging 
that the experience of twenty years has dis- 
proved the prediction ; and the impression so 
ingeniously conveyed to English and Ameri- 
can readers is flatly at variance with the fact. 


CuHar.Es G. D. Roperts. 
Kings College, Windsor, N. 8. 


MANNERS AND MONUMENTS OF PRE- 
HISTORIC PEOPLES.* 


The Marquis de Nadaillac is already known 
to readers in Archeology by his work on * Pre- 
historic America.” His new book, the full 
title of which is * Prehistoric Peoples, their 
Manners and Monuments,” is a book of wider 
scope. Although the idea of the work is ex- 
cellent, it is marred by many and serious faults. 


*Prenistoric Propies. By the Marquis de Nadaillac. 
Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The author aims to give a resumé of our 
present knowledge in prehistoric archeology. 
In a series of eight chapters he takes us over 
a vast range of subjects, such as the Stone Age, 
Food-getting, War, the Progress of Invention, 
Ancient Dwellings, Monuments, Fortifications, 
and Tombs. Of books already existing, Joly’s 
** Man before Metals” is the nearest like de 
Nadaillac’s in its general plan. Joly’s book is 
rather better than this, but it is of course not 
up to date. The faults in de Nadaillac’s work 
are in part due to the author, in part to the 
translator. Our own Professor Morse will 
hardly recognize himself in Moore, quoted on 
page 179. On page 288 there is a picture of a 
human skull brought from Peru, from which 
a square piece has been cut, whose diameter is 
about one-sixth that of the skull. In the text 
we are informed that this hole measures 7x6 
inches, which would make the skull itself a full 
yard across. These are, perhaps, errors in 
proof-reading, but there are many such in the 
book. Just as bad are many translator’s blun- 
ders; the language at many points is either 
quite incomprehensible or actually misleading. 

But it is a thankless task to emphasize too 
much such blunders. The author himself is 
open to serious criticism. There are but few 
archeologists in Europe who know much of 
American Archeology; there are many who 
try to speak and write upon it. De Nadaillac 
has written a book on the subject, and he loses 
no opportunity to introduce American topics 
into his discussion, although he is seldom happy 
in doing so. Almost any quotation will serve 
to show this. On p. 296 we read: “ The an- 
cient Americans knew how to protect every 
height and every delta formed by the junction 
of two rivers with redoubts,” ete. This state- 
ment concerning “ deltas ” is a peculiar one; 
it may be that the translator is to blame here 
and not the author. But continue the passage : 
“ Not without astonishment we make out a reg- 
ular system of fortresses connected with each 
other by deep trenches and secret passages, 
some of them hewn out beneath the beds of 
rivers.” It would take us too long merely 
to enumerate all the ancient fortifications still 
existing in North America. Moreover, they all 
resemble each other so much that a description 
of a few of them is really all that is necessary 
to prove their importance.” If these state- 
ments mean anything, they mean that fortress 
systems, with secret passages, some of them 
hewn out beneath the beds of rivers, are not 
rare; but in his description de Nadaillac gives 








no such cases. In another paragraph (and 
these are taken at random, not selected), on 
p- 234 the author states: “In America Dr. 
Abbott has sent tothe Peabody Museum more 
than 20,000 stones which were collected by 
him at Trenton on the banks of the Delaware ; 
and quite recently I was told that in sinking a 
well in Illinois the workmen came upon a de- 
posit of more than 1,000 worked flints, all of 
oval form.” The author is speaking in this 
connection of ancient quarries, and the only 
opinion one could gain from the text, if unac- 
quainted with the facts, would be that Dr. Ab- 
bott’s find was an old quarry site where 20,000 
rejected fragments of stone had been found — 
or else that he happened upen a “ pocket ” of 
that number of partly finished implements in 
the river-bluff. As a matter of fact the “ 20,- 
000 stones,” were 20,000 stone implements of 
all kinds, collected through a period of years, in 
all parts of New Jersey. 

One great fault in archeology is the con- 
founding of things that are distinct and inde- 
pendent. If the study is ever to become scien- 
tific we must work carefully and systematically 
at the problems of each locality. Nothing is 
gained by rash comparison of unlike objects. 
This is a favorite pastime with de Nadaillac. 
The megalithic monuments of Europe, Asia, 
and Northern Africa are of great interest, and 
the study of their types, distribution, and mean- 
ing is important. But it is doubtful whether 
it is profitable to class the stone sepulchre at 
Acora (Peru) with them, and it is certain that 
there is nothing common between the mound 
of Cahokia and the dolmens of Europe. 

In the statement about to be quoted it may 
be that the translator and not the author is to 
blame. De Nadaillac has been describing 
canoes dug out of single logs, which have been 
found in many places in Europe, and has given 
a really valuable sketch of the rise of naviga- 
tion among prehistoric and primitive men — 
which he ends in these words: “ We may add 
that ancient fishermen probably ventured but 
a short distance from the land, and would not 
need anchors, as they could easily carry their 
light boats on shore.” The translator may in- 
tend to convey the idea that it is easy to beach 
a “dug-out” canoe. If, however, he correctly 
translates the author, we are impressed with 
the idea that de Nadaillac is theoretically, 
rather than actually, acquainted with the life 
of rude tribes. A “dug-out” is not light, 
and the carriage of it on shore is a very differ- 
ent thing from carrying a birch-bark canoe or 
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acoracle. This suspicion that de Nadaillac 
knows more of primitive life from study of 
museum specimens and reading of books than 
from contact with barbarians, has considerable 
foundation furnished by other passages of his 
work. 

We may appear to have criticised the book 
harshly. We have no intention of so doing, and 
we earnestly desire to give credit for its good 
points, which are neither few nor unimportant. 
Three of these we wish particularly to com- 
mend: First, the volume is profusely and weil 
illustrated and some at least of the cuts are new. 
Second, the book abounds in excellent sum- 
maries of our present knowledge upon special 
topics, and is thus very convenient for refer- 
ence. Among such summaries are those deal- 
ing with European prehistoric fortifications, 
vitrified forts, wounds by stone-age implements, 
megalithic monuments, the Lake-dwellings not 
of Switzerland alone but of all Europe, etc.; 
while it is true that in these occasional illus- 
trative matters are dragged in which are quite 
out of place, the idea and much of the carry- 
ing out of it is excellent. Lastly, to many 
readers of writings upon Prehistoric Archzol- 
ogy, Santorin and “ the towns upon the Hill of 
Hissarlik” are quite unknown. To such, de 
Nadaillac’s recapitulation of the results of the 
recent excavations made in those regions by 
Schliemann and others will be be very welcome 


and helpful. FREDERICK STARR. 





A NEW HISTORY OF AMERICA.* 





“‘ History has become primarily an inquiry 
into causes. . . . It is better to have a living 
history at the expense of some mistaken con- 
clusions than a dead narrative containing noth- 
ing that can be challenged or disproved.” 
From these words of Mr. Payne, in the open- 
ing pages of the first volume of his “ History 
of America,” it will be seen that the design of 
the work is distinctly philosophical. He aims 
at a new treatment of his subject, which shall 
set in its right relations the development of 
this “ huge social and political creation,” “ the 
last and greatest act in the great historical 
drama of the world.” This is indeed an am- 
bitious design. It must be admitted that Amer- 
ica has as yet failed to receive this large treat- 





* History oF THE New Wortp CaLitep America. By 
a John Payne. Volume I. New York: Macmillan 
Co. 








ment, this adjustment of her history to world- 
history. But at the same time it must be 
seen that such a work demands not only pro- 
found historical insight and a genius for gen- 
eralizations, but also an exhaustive acquain- 
tance with the monographic literature bearing 
on America, and the temperament of an inves- 
tigator as well as that of a philosopher. If 
such a history is in truth to be “living his- 
tory,” and not ephemeral, it must be based on 
much deep delving after facts, lacking which, 
all lofty philosophical flights will be Dedalian. 
The reader will therefore inquire how the 
author has qualified himself for his task. Mr. 
Payne is a fellow of the University College, 
Oxford. He has written valuable works on colo- 
nization. In his preface he expresses indebt- 
edness to Bishop Stubbs, and to other English 
scholars of less note, and to Colonel Church, 
“the distinguished American engineer.” His 
footnotes are sparing of American author- 
ities. On the side of aboriginal America he 
appears to have relied on older writers, and to 
have made little or no use of the rich material 
to be found in the pages of the American in- 
vestigators cited by Mr. Fiske, for example, 
in his recent work on the discovery of America. 
Three fundamental conceptions appear in 
the book: First, American discovery and early 
colonization are carefully traced back to Euro- 
pean movements working for centuries toward 
this regnlt ; it is aimed to exhibit the incidents 
of American history by the light of contem- 
porary incidents in Europe. Second, the phys- 
ical conditions of the New World which af- 
fected aboriginal life and discovery are em- 
phasized; his inquiries lead to conclusions 
‘“‘which verify in a remarkable manner the 
doctrine that the general course of history is 
ultimately controlled by physical events.” 
Third, the Indian populations receive extended 
consideration, it being the author’s view that 
American history cannot be treated as a “ sim- 
ple expansion of European enterprise on the 
virgin soil of the transatlantic continent.” 
Four periods are noted as marking the his- 
tory of the New World. First, the discovery 
and Spanish conquest — the period of romance. 
Second, the period after the decline of Spanish 
ascendancy, when the balance of power in Amer- 
ica begins to pass from the Latin to the Teu- 
tonic nations. Third, the period of the rivalry 
of France and England, and the victory of the 
latter. Fourth, the era of independence, after 
which “the new world enters on its destired 
function of giving to the European race, and 
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especially to its English member, an effective 
predominance in the balance of power over the 
globe.” These processes indicate the scope of 
the author’s work. 

The present volume is divided into two books, 
the first dealing with the discovery, and the 
second with aboriginal America. Mr. Payne 
finds three ways by which America could be 
most easily approached from Europe: the 
Arectie current, flowing past Greenland, and 
down the American shore; the route of the 
trade-winds ; and the equatorial current. 

« These three great physical forces are in fact three 
roads which the terrestrial system has evolved to lead 
Europe to America. Anyone acquainted with these 
three physical facts might safely have predicted such a 
result, and almost fixed the time of its accomplishment. 
The first of these highways would be reached as soon 
as northern adventure reached the coasts of Greenland. 
. . « The second of these highways, the grand highway 
of the trade-winds, would be reached as soon as the 
adventurers of the Spanish peninsula, ever exploring 
farther and farther seawards in the Atlantic, as well as 
coastwards around the continent of Africa, had passed 
the tropic of cancer, and reached the islands of Cape 
Verde. . . . The third of these highways would be 
reached soon afterwards. As the adventurers of the 
Peninsula advanced farther and farther south and west 
in the southern hemisphere, the great equatorial cur- 
rent, aided by one of those hurricanes that so often fol- 
low it, could hardly fail to seize upon some one of them 
and cast him on the shore of Brazil.” 


Mr. Payne proceeds to examine each of these 
processes in detail. The inquiries of the class- 
ical geographers into the relations of western 
Europe to eastern Asia are given a remark- 
ably clear exposition. The reader is made to 
see how “the greatest fruit of the Renaissance 
was America.” 

The northward explorations of the Norse- 
men are less satisfactorily dealt with. Here 
Mr. Payne exhibits his weakness in regard to 
recent investigation. He relies upon Rafn’s 
Antiquities,— in its day a noble work, but 
now only to be used by the aid of writers like 
Storm, Reeves, ete. The excellence of John 
Fiske’s treatment of this field comes out strong- 
ly by comparison. Mr. Payne is laughably pre- 
cise in fixing the landfall of Leif Erieson in the 
mouth of Pocasset river, with the assurance 
that the coasts are so accurately described in 
the saga “as to leave no doubt of their iden- 
tity.” It would be interesting to know how 
the author has determined that New England 
was then occupied by a dwarf species of the 
Esquimaux race, dwelling in caves. We are 
also puzzled to hear that Adam of Bremen 
(who died in the year 1076) wrote in the 
twelfth century. In the opinion of the author, 





Cabot’s filiation with the Norse discoveries “may 
be clearly proved.” The proofs he finds in the 
facts that Cabot went by way of Iceland, and 
that he applied the name “ Newe Isle” or 
“ Newe-founde lande” to his discovery, cor- 
responding to the Nyjaland, applied by Ice- 
landers to America. The belief in a large 
island lying in the North Atlantic, to the west 
of Ireland, he thinks clearly arose from the 
Norse discoveries. He makes the extraordinary 
assertion, without citing any authority, that “to 
the Icelander in the time of Cabot the exploits 
of Biarne and Leif were as well known as those 
of Anson and Cook are to the modern En- 
glishman.” Now, some connection may here- 
after be shown between Cabot’s voyage and 
the Norse discoveries ; but in view of the nat- 
uralness of calling any newly-found land by 
that name, and in view of the many legends of 
outer Atlantic islands from the days of Atlan- 
tis, and of the theories of the plurality of hab- 
itable lands, it is rash even to conjecture that 
the « Newe Isle” must be related to Norse dis- 
coveries. The records of the voyages to find 
the Island of Brazil indicate that they were un- 
dertaken at the instigation of Cabot, rather 
than by reason of Norse reports; and we have 
some evidence that it was the fame of the 
achievements of Columbus which animated 
Cabot. Whatever be the truth about Cabot’s 
relation to Norse voyages, it is plain that Mr. 
Payne, in his search for causes and affiliations, 
is prone to be too absolute in his assertions, 
and to see connections without proving them. 
Relying upon Buckle’s philosophy of physical 
causes for historical movements, he might 
with as much reason explain Cabot’s voyage by 
instancing the same causes that lead to Leif’s 
discovery : the island stepping-stones across the 
North Atlantic, the ocean currents, and the 
pathway of the fisheries from the Faroes to Ice- 
land and Newfoundland. If physical causes 
serve in the one case, why not in the other? 
It is also odd that while he mentions Colum- 
bus’s visit to Iceland, he passes it with the state- 
ment that it appears to have had no connection 
with his famous undertaking. This is doubt- 
less correct ; but if so much knowledge of Vin- 
land remained in Iceland, and if the sailors to 
Iceland knew so much of these reports, the ques- 
tion why Columbus ‘did not learn of Vinland 
is at least worthy of some thought. 

The author’s survey of the character of Co- 
Jumbus is independent and interesting. He says 
that the great discoverer, by the tone of his 
thought, is to be classed rather in the Middle 
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Ages than in the Scientific era, where Hum- 
boldt appears to put him. 

“His ill-directed ambition, his sentimental fidelity to 
the monarchs who hired him and cheated him of his hire, 
his love of the show of power and dignity, his intoler- 
ance of any theory of his discoveries except his own, 
indicate a temperament far indeed from that of the 
philosopher; and the literary work which employed his 
latter years, treating of the prophecies which he con- 
ceived himself to have been instrumental in bringing to 
pass, evinces a mind wholly under the sway of a gross 
and narrow theology. . . . A stubbornness which did 
no credit to his judgment and self-control was the very 
secret of his successes and failures. Only in his earlier 
years did that characteristic serve him.” 

Mr. Payne holds that although the crusading 
influence affected Columbus, the quest for gold 
was the main object of his expeditions, and the 
slave trade went with it. He adopted the ideas 
of Toscanelli (the Italian student of classical 
geography ), respecting the possibility of reach- 
ing India from Spain. His greatness “ con- 
sisted mainly in his practical capacity as a 
great sea-captain.” He saw that previous at- 
tempts to cross the margin of ocean had failed 
because of a lack of ships and equipment; 
these he secured, and, seeking India, unwit- 
tingly found America. His landfall Payne 
places on Mariguana; following Varnhagen, 
and apparently in ignorance of the work of 
Cronau, which puts it, with more reason, on 
Watling Island. The succeeding explorations 
are traced with a luminous consideration of 
casual relations, and an admirable arrangement. 

Perhaps, however, the most original part of 
the work is the second book, in which the 
author works out the effect of the physiog- 
raphy and natural products of America upon 
the aborigines of Mexico and Peru, and shows 
the causes of the various stages of culture in 
America, the relation of the Indians to Span- 
ish settlement, and to the character of Spanish 
colonial life. Two changes, says the author, 
transformed the society of aboriginal America, 
as they transform all society ; the substitution 
of an artificial for a natural basis of subsist- 
ence, and the establishment of the gods as the 
principal members of the community. Space 
forbids any detailed consideration of the in- 
teresting way in which this theory is worked 
out. The student of aboriginal America can- 
not afford to be ignorant of this work. 

In spite of an unfortunate tendency to strain 
the facts in order to show filiations, a depend- 
ence on older writers, and an apparent ignor- 
ance of many valuable investigators of re- 
cent date, it must nevertheless be said that 
Mr. Payne’s work is one of the most suggest- 





ive and useful works on America that has 
ever appeared. If it is not altogether to be 
accepted, it will, as the author himself hopes, 
at least facilitate the task of writing the his- 
tory of America on broader lines than any 
other writer has as yet followed. 


FREDERICK J. TURNER. 





MORE HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS, 





Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons issue in sump- 
tuous form “The Life and Letters of Washington 
Allston,” by Mr. Jared B. Flagg. Mr. Flagg has 
done his work thoroughly and sympathetically, and 
has combined biography, anecdote, art talk, and 
epistolary extract, in due proportion. Allston’s life 
was unusually rich in the incidents and associations 
which go to the making of readable biography. His 
career in England as painter and quasi man of let- 
ters threw him into the society of the class of peo- 
ple that the world likes to read about — Sir Thomas 
Laurence, Leslie, Haydon, Mulready, Sir George 
Beaumont, Hazlitt, Lamb, Coleridge, Irving, etc.; 
and of these associations Mr. Flagg has liberally 
availed himself. Allston was a great admirer of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. One day while at Petworth 
he was looking at a portrait by Van Dyke, when 
Lord Egremont, coming up, asked his opinion of it. 
“Very fine,” said he, “ and had I not known it to be 
Van Dyke's I should have supposed it to be one of 
Sir Joshua’s.” ‘ Do you mean to compliment Van 
Dyke or Sir Joshua?” said his Lordship. “ Van 
Dyke,” answered Allston. ‘Then you think him 
inferior to Sir Joshua?” said Lord Egremont. 
“Yes, I do,” said Allston. “So do I,” said his 
Lordship, “though I hardly dare to say so.” Per- 
haps neither critic took into account Reynolds’s all 
too fleeting colors. Mr. Flagg quotes a shrewd, 
and we may say prophetic, judgment of All- 
ston’s on Carlyle’s « French Revolution”: “I do 
not see any original ideas in it, but I see a great 
deal of original English. He takes a common 
thought and belabors it with his Babylonish jargon 
until it appears like something original. The man 
has made a god of his own intellect, and worships 
it with perpetual somersaults.” Allston was inti- 
mate with Coleridge, and on one occasion received 
some curious advice from him: “ Coleridge told me 
that he could introduce me to the acquaintance of 
nearly all the authors in Loudon, but he would 
not do it, for he would be sorry to have me know 
them. He told me seriously that he did not know 
so entirely worthless and despicable a set of men as 
the authors by profession in London, and warned 
me solemnly to avoid any intercourse with them.” 
The volume is throughout a fine specimen of book- 
making, and it is enriched with eighteen admirably 
executed full-page plates from Allston’s paintings, 
both portraits and historical subjects. There is a 
portrait of Allston by George W. Flagg. 
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Comment on the text of Green’s “ Short History 
of the English People” is superfluous. The work 
is a classic and unique in its way; and we are 
pleased to note that it has at last been supplied 
with the one element needed to make it relatively 
perfect — suitable illustrations. Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers have issued the first volume,— a fine royal 
octavo, gilt top, and untrimmed leaves,—of the 
“ New Illustrated Edition”; and we find little to 
eavil at either as to the quality of the plates or the 
principle of their selection — which has been deter- 
mined, says Mrs. Green in her excellent Preface, 
“by a desire to get at the contemporary view of 
men and things rather than by canons of art.” The 
plates throughout are strictly interpretative of the 
lif2 and manners of the English people, tending to 
inform the student, rather than to appeal to the 
gesthetic sense. The list of illustrations, with notes, 
occupies twenty-six pages, and many of the cuts, 
embracing coins, seals, buildings, ornaments, tools, 
characteristic incidents of daily life, facsimiles of 
MSS. and tapestries beautifully printed in the orig- 
inal colors, ete., are here published for the first 
time. There is an abundance of maps, colored 
and plain, and mention should be made of the fine 
frontispiece portrait of the author. Apart from 
mere attractiveness, the educative value of the 
work is, we should say, almost doubled by these 
plates, and their mnemonic value is a most impor- 
tant element. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ handsome reprint, 
“The Armies of To-day,” a series of authoritative 
articles on the standing armies, their personnel, 
equipment, etc., contains matter both of instruction 
and entertainment. Lord Wolseley’s article on the 
British soldier is especially bright and readable. 
Cromwell’s army of about 80,000 men he thinks 
was “by far the finest in every respect that we 
know of in modern history,” and he offers some 
pertinent criticism as to the English “system of 
cold seniority ” followed in the promotion of com- 
missioned officers. The ludicrous wardrobe of 
“Tommy Atkins ” comes in for some tart comment, 
and that of his superiors fares little better: “We 
must,” however, allows the writer, “make the sol- 
dier’s clothing acceptable to the men who have to 
wear it, and, strange to say, they like very tightly 
fitting coats and trousers, to swagger about in with 
their sweethearts. They like those ridiculous for- 
age-caps stuck on the side of their heads, and 
which are no protection either from sun or rain. I 
suppose the house-maid ‘Jill’ prefers her soldier 
‘Jack’ in this outlandish costume, for in no other 
way can I understand why the wearers should like 
such tawdry and uncomfortable finery. . . . Is 
there any one outside a lunatic asylum who would 
go on a walking tour, or shoot in the backwoods or 
the prairies, trussed and dressed as the British sol- 
dier is? This applies to all ranks, for I confess to 
a feeling that the dressed-up monkey on a barrel- 
organ bears a strong resemblance to the British 
general in his meaningless cocked hat and feathers 








of the last century, and in his very expensive coat, 
besmeared both before and behind with gold lace.” 
Lord Wolseley seems to be one of those rare En- 
glishmen who would remove an anomaly simply be- 
eause it is an anomaly. The volume is handsomely 
illustrated. 

In Mr. Theodore Child’s “The Praise of Paris” 
(Harper ), a series of articles gathered from “ Har- 
per’s Magazine,” honors are pretty equally shared 
between author and illustrators. Mr. Child knew 
Paris thoroughly, and loved it ; and he has given an 
extremely spirited account of Parisian society in its 
several phases, besides some historical and much 
locally descriptive matter. All in all, the book is 
the best general description of Paris that we have 
seen. Mr. Child devotes an exhaustive chapter to 
the duel. ‘ Duels,” he says, “between journalists 
and politicians are so entirely special in their na- 
ture and meaning that we may as well speak of 
them separately. First of all, let us thoroughly 
comprehend that these duels are simply the result 
of professional necessities or prejudices, and in nine 
cases out of ten the adversaries fight merely for the 
gallery—pour la galerie—and for the sake of pub- 
lie opinion. The journalists and politicians are in 
a measure the gladiators of Paris, and if they do 
not prove themselves good gladiators they are 
liable to be hissed, howled at, worried, and harried, 
until life becomes unendurable.” This curious con- 
vention which compels two respectable Christian 
gentlemen to go out into the fields and shoot at each 
other like painted savages is thus explained by 
Henri Rochefort in a note to the author: “ Duel- 
ling, the absurdity of which is evident, is a product 
of Catholicism. The believers of former times 
imagined naively that the victor was in the right, 
and that the vanquished was in the wrong, because 
both had undergone the judgment of God. . . 
However, this kind of exercise has now entered so 
profoundly into our habits that, in order to put 
an end to it, there would be needed nothing less 
than a new Richelieu to have the two adversaries 
decapitated.” As already intimated, the illustra- 
tions in Mr. Child’s volume are above the average. 
M. Lepére’s street and architectural views being 
really artistic in spirit and handling. 

The history of Venice, Byron’s “sea Cybele” 
that has so long, and not unjustly, borne in the 
world’s imagination a unique position, and the story 
of her Doges, captains, painters, and men of letters, 
ean be nowhere so attractively studied as in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s “ The Makers of Venice.” The work 
has passed through three editions, besides re-issues, 
in five years. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have is- 
sued for the Holidays an extra-illustrated edition 
(generally similar to “ The Makers of Florence ” of 
last season ) of the book, containing thirty “ extra ”’ 
photographic plates of Venetian churches, palaces, 
ete., besides a fine frontispiece portrait, by O. La- 
cour, of Leonardo Loredano, and forty-eight wood- 
cuts by Mr. H. R. Holmes. The volume is beauti- 
fully bound in wine-colored cloth, stamped in gold 
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with a cut of the winged lion, and backed with 
white extra-heavy linen. Unfortunately, there is 
no index. 

From the press of J. B. Lippincott Company 
come two beautiful sets of books: «Tales from the 
Dramatists,” four volumes, and “Tales from Ten 
Poets,” three volumes. In uniform bindings of 
pale green cloth, with gilt lettering and decoration 
on back. and each set boxed neatly, they present a 
highly attractive external appearance, which is, 
moreover, fully confirmed on interior acquaintance. 
The aim of both series is similar, being an attempt 
on the part of their respective authors to do for cer- 
tain of the poets and dramatists what Charles and 
Mary Lamb did for Shakespeare,— namely, to tell 
in prose the stories of their masterpieces. Less 
juvenile in tone than that ever-popular work, read- 
ers of all ages will find here an agreeable introduc- 
tion or reminiscence, as the case may be, of En- 
gland’s world-famed works. The “Tales from the 
Dramatists” are told by Charles Morris, and in- 
clude twenty-eight stories, chosen mainly from the 
more popular plays of the leading dramatists of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, each pref- 
aced by a short biographical sketch of its author, 
and in most cases by a good portrait also. Asa 
rule, each author is represented by but one play, 
but two are given from Sheridan, two from George 
Colman, Jr., and two from Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue Sig. Rodolpho 
Lanciani’s “ Pagan and‘ Christian Rome,” a com- 
panion volume and chronological supplement to the 
Professor’s able work, “ Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Modern Discoveries.” The work is characterized 
by the same constructive ingenuity and minute pa- 
tient research as its predecessor, and possesses, per- 
haps, for most readers a closer human interest. In 
Professor Lanciani, the antiquarian zeal of a Monk- 
barns is profitably tempered by scientific sobriety ; 
and we rarely note in his pages the kind of over- 
ready surmise which, in “The Antiquary,” trans- 
formed “ Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle” into a Ro- 
man sacrificing vessel. The present volume covers 
the first five centuries of the Christian era, and de- 
picts the gradual metamorphosis of the Rome of 
the Cesars into the capital city of Christendom. 
Temples, churches, Pagan cemeteries, the Cata- 
combs, the tombs of Emperors and Popes, are de- 
scribed in detail. + We must not believe,” says the 
author, “ that the transformation of Rome from a 
Pagan into a Christian city was a sudden and un- 
expected event, which took the world by surprise. 
It was the natural result of the work of three cen- 
turies, brought to maturity under Constantine by an 
inevitable reaction against the violence of Diocle- 
tian’s rule.” This period of slow interpenetration of 
creeds and observances, Christian and pagan, when, 
as Byron figuratively phrased it,— 

‘The apostolic statues climb 
To crush the Imperial Urn, whose ashes slept sublime,’’— 


is readably and clearly set forth by Professor Lan- 





ciani. The volume, like its companion, is a rich 
one externally, beautifully bound and printed, and 
thoroughly illustrated. 


The “Tales from Ten Poets” (Lippincott) are 
written by Harrison S. Morris, and deal with nine- 
teenth century authors exclusively. Tennyson is 
represented by two selections —* Enoch Arden” 
and “The Princess,”— Browning by two — “ The 
Ring and the Book” and “The Blot on the ’Scuteh- 
eon.” The other poets have one each, and are Ros- 
setti, William Morris, Mrs. Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, Buchanan, Swinburne, Owen Meredith, and 
George Eliot. In each case the central idea and 
even the detail of the poem have been preserved as 
strictly as is consistent with the production of a 
well-rounded and complete tale in prose. To the 
genuine poetry-lovers there may seem something 
of desecration in any process of this nature, but 
there are others who will feel themselves helped 
greatly, and their enjoyment of the originals heigh- 
tened, by seeing what durable foundations lie be- 
neath these great achievements of the poetic art, 
and by reading the story for its own sake alone. 


“ The New England Country” ( Lee & Shepard), 
a very prettily bound book, with text and illustra- 
tions by Mr. Clifton Johnson, contains over one 
hundred pictures, mostly photographic prints, of 
New England life and scenery. The views are well 
chosen and well reproduced ; and the volume should 
prove a welcome gift to those whose early memo- 
ries are rooted in the “ section ” described. 


“ The Fallow Field ” (Lee & Shepard), a poem 
by Julia C. R. Dorr, with charcoal sketches repro- 
duced in half-tones, by Zulma D. Steele, merits the 
pleasing setting given it by the publishers. Mrs. 
Dorr’s verses are feeling and musical, and the char- 
coal plates are nicely done. The volume is an ob- 
long quarto, full gilt, in light-green binding, and 
should find favor with those whose tastes run to 
this style of publication. 


A tasty volume of the marked Holiday type is 
“Gleams and Echoes” (Lippincott), a series of 
six short poems by A. R. G., author of “ Night Etch- 
ings,” with six full-page engravings after drawings 
by more or less familiar artists. Of these plates, 
one by Mr. H. Bolton Jones and one by Mr. F. B. 
Schell are noticeably good. While the verses are 
rather too subjective in tone to lend themselves 
well to illustration, the book is a rather pleasing 
one of its class. 


Our old friend “Sir Roger De Coverley ” ( Mac- 
millan), makes his appearance this Christmas suit- 
ably resplendent in a coat of green and gold. The 
little volume is finely printed in unusally open type, 
and the artist, Mr. Hugh Thompson, has caught the 
humor of the characters perfectly, Will. Wimble, 
the Chaplain, John Matthews, Tom. Touchy, and 
the rest of the good Knight's familiars, being ren- 
dered with a spirit and felicity that would have 
satisfied Mr. Spectator himself. 
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We note nothing this year more thoroughly taste- 
ful and dainty throughout than the “ Kirriemuir 
Edition” of Mr. James M. Barrie’s novel, “The 
Little Minister ” ( Lovell, Coryell & Co.), and the 
text, we need scarcely say, deserves its setting. 
The two little octavos with their lilac slip-covers, 
chaste lilac-and-gold bindings, red initial letters, 
and pliant hand-made paper, are gems of book-mak- 
ing. There are eight capital full-page etchings 
illustrative of the story, and an etched portrait of 
the author. The publishers also announce an édi- 
tion de luxe, limited to 260 copies, signed and 
numbered. 

The current volume of “ The Magazine of Art ” 
(Cassell) presents its usual attractive and varied 
array of wood-cut, process, and etched illustration, 
together with articles bearing more or less directly 
on art topics, paragraphs of current art news, au- 
thoritative reviews of art books, ete. The list of 
contributors is, as heretofore, an excellent one, em- 
bracing such names as Professor Baldwin Brown, 
Linda Villari, Mr. A. C. Swinburne, Mr. Theodore 
Child, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, Helen Zimmern, 
Mr. T. Woolner, etc., and these writers have treated 
their subjects concisely and not too technically. 
The volume makes an attractive gift-book of per- 
manent value. 


A chastely ornate and artistic volume is Lippin- 
cott’s * Atlina,” a poem by M. B. M. Toland, with 
full-page drawings, printed in photogravure on vel- 
lum, by Messrs. H. R. Bloomer, J. Alden Weir, F. 
S. Church, F. Dielman, and others, and various 
decorative designs in tints, by Mr. A. F. Jaccaci. 
Mrs. Toland has found a fruitful theme in Plato’s 
“Atlantis,” and her verses are graceful and not de- 
void of faney. Some of the full-page plates, not- 
ably those by Messrs. Dielman, Church, and F. C. 
Jones, may be fairly pronounced exquisite, and the 
volume, in its delicate cover of white, pink, and 
gold, will not fail to catch the discriminating eye. 

“ Under Summer Skies” (C. L. Webster & Co.), 
by Clinton Scollard, is a collection of brief travel- 
sketches from Egypt, Palestine, Italy, Bermuda, 
ete., acceptably illustrated with drawings by Mar- 
garet Landers Randolph. Mr. Scollard is known 
to the public as a writer of graceful verse, and 
his present excursion into prose will not disap- 
point his friends. The publishers have given the 
volume a pretty setting, the light-blue cover stamped 
in silver and gold having a pleasing effect. 

We must dismiss the following Holiday publica- 
tions with a few words,— in many cases far fewer 
than they deserve. The new edition ( Lippincott) 
of “ The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of 
Chesterfield” gives us Lord Mahon’s text, and fills 
five beautifully-printed volumes. It meets all the 
requirements of a standard library edition, and, as 
such, will find a place in every large collection of 
books, as well, we trust, as in many collections of 
moderate size. Being only a reprint of the Mahon 
text, it does not, of course, include the Earl of 





Chesterfield’s recently published letters to his god- 
son. The modern processes of photo-engraving 
have made it so easy a matter to illustrate a book 
now-a-days, that the stream of old favorites in new 
dresses flows steadily on, and shows no signs of ex- 
haustion. So popular a work as Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner's travels “ In the Levant” (Houghton ) 
was sure to be seized upon for illustration, and we 
now have it in two handsome volumes, with more 
than a score of full-page photogravures. There is 
also a new portrait of Mr. Warner. Another old- 
time favorite is Mr. William Ware’s “ Zenobia” 
(Estes), to which the photogravures of the new edi- 
tion, showing the ruins of Palmyra, add a very sub- 
stantial interest. “The Life and Adventures of 
Peg Woffington” (Dodd), by Mr. J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy, is an attractive work in two volumes, with 
a great number of illustrations, most of them from 
old portraits. “Songs from the Operas” ( Bren- 
tano ) include three numbers, “Lohengrin,” “Faust,” 
and “Carmen.” Each volume contains the words 
and music of one or two songs, with illustrations by 
Mr. Frank M. Gregory. “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers” and a “ Magnificat” are two volumes pub- 
lished in the above series, and illustrated by the 
same artist. “Scenes from the Life of Christ ” 
(Putnam ), edited by Miss Jessica Cone, has for 
text passages of Scripture, and for illustrations a 
great number of famous pictures by old and modern 
masters. In the series of “ Literary Gems ”’ ( Put- 
nam ), published in vest-packet volumes with flex- 
ible leather covers, we have such classics as Mil- 
ton’s “ L’Allegro,” Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” Sher- 
idan’s “The Rivals,” Gray's “Elegy,” Irving’s 
“Rip Van Winkle,” and Thackeray's “Charity 
and Humor.” 





MORE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A good story of adventure is sure of a hearty wel- 
come from the boys, and perhaps no variety of book 
deserves it more fully. In this country especially, the 
acquisition of wealth is too often regarded as a suf- 
ficient ambition, and few boys are encouraged to risk 
poverty and privation. So it is through the imagina- 
tion alone that they gain an outlook into a larger life, 
—a world where courage is the chief virtue, and dan- 
ger is rather to be welcomed than feared. The love of 
excitement, which is a part of every boy’s nature, is a 
saving grace, and should be guided and encouraged as a 
necessary part of his development. The ability to get 
away from himself, to accept a point of view distant 
from his own, to feel the emotions of another race and 
think their thoughts, is essential to a broad and healthy 
mind. Tales of other nations and stories founded on 
history and mythology, provided that they are well 
written, perform a distinct service for boys and girls, 
and inevitably, though unconsciously, widen their outlook 
upon life and nature, and intensify their sympathies. 
Several books of this kind have been issued for the 
Holidays this year, books that are natural and whole- 
some, and yet exciting enough to interest any youth. 
Two of them are written by Mr. G. A. Henty, who is 
one of the most vigorous of English writers for boys. 
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«Condemned as a Nihilist” (Scribner) relates the ad- 
ventures of a boy of sixteen who is sent to Russia on 
business for his father, becomes intimate with Nihilist 
conspirators, though ignorant of their character, and is 
arrested with them and convicted of their crimes. His 
experiences as a prisoner in Russia and in Siberia are 
vividly described, and the picture of convict life is far 
less terrible than Kennan would lead one to expect, 
softened doubtless from the rigid truth. But the larger 
half of the book is concerned with Godfrey’s escape 
from custody, his thrilling adventures through the 
northern summer and winter, his triumphant conquest 
of all difficulties, and final return to civilization. His 
loyalty, his high spirits, and his bravery in the midst 
of danger, make the book wholesome reading, and its 
style is straightforward and simple. “In Greek Wa- 
ters ” (Scribner) is even more instructive and elevating. 
With its pluck and dash and generous sacrifices, this 
story of the Grecian war for independence has action 
enough in it to inspire any boy with ambition. “The 
Thirsty Sword ” (Scribner), by Mr. Robert Leighton, is 
a story of the Norse invasion of Scotland in the thir- 
teenth century, filled with stirring incidents, with bat- 
tle, murder, and perilous rescues. The conversations 
in stately archaic language are handled without affec- 
tation, and give a certain old-world charm to the book. 

“The Battle of New York” (Appleton) brings one 
nearer home, as Mr. William O. Stoddard has developed 
some of the dramatic possibilities latent in the time of 
the great war. An exciting tale is the result, one in 
which the sympathies are divided, as one brave boy 
works for the Union and another for the Confederacy. 
Dave’s career as a spy seems too simple to be possible, 
but it is well-described. The style throughout is fresh 
and vigorous, and the book is well printed and bound, 
but badly illustrated. 

Several other volumes are inspired by the events of 
the War, and no less than three of them relate to the 
greatest of its heroes. The most ambitious of these is 
the “Life of Abraham Lincoln” (Harper) by Mr. 
Charles Carleton Coffin, who has written many valuable 
books for boys. The present volume contains the in- 
spiring story of Lincoln's life, told in a varied and rather 
jerky style, but living and picturesque. Lincoln’s fig- 
ure alone is drawn, and the presentment is not unbiased, 
nor is it as stirring and many-sided as the man. But 
the story will serve to enlighten and entertain many pa- 
triotic boys. It is well and profusely illustrated. “The 
Children’s Life of Abraham Lincoln” (McClurg), by M. 
Louise Putnam, is written ina simpler and more straight- 
forward style and appeals more directly to a child’s 
sympathies. It is clear and, except in regard to Lin- 
coln’s infancy, concise. The writer wisely includes 
many extracts from the President’s speeches and State 
papers, in the belief that the young also can understand 
and appreciate them. “In the Boyhood of Lineoln ” 
(Appleton), by Hezekiah Butterworth, combines his- 
tory, tradition, and fiction in an inextricable mass. 
Black Hawk and some brave relentless Indians are in- 
troduced to give zest to a recital of possible events in 
Lincoln’s school-life, and much is made of the character 
of the boy’s father. The book is conversational and 
written chiefly in dialect. ‘Tom Clifton” (Crowell), 
by Mr. Warren Lee Goss, also relates to the War, and 
especially to the Western boys in Grant and Sherman’s 
army. Tom’s experience in moving from the East to a 
Western wilderness is well described, and followed by 
his more dangerous adventures in the army. It is in- 








teresting reading, and boys cannct be told too often the 
heroic story of those exciting years. 

In the present scramble to enlighten the world in re- 
gard to Columbus and his discoveries, the children are 
fortunately not forgotten. Elizabeth Eggleston Seelye 
has written “The Story of Columbus” (Appleton) with 
admirable clearness and discretion. It is a fascinating 
narrative, rich in the picturesque situations that appeal 
to children old and young. The picture of the dis- 
coverer himself is attractive without being unfairly flat- 
tering; and one gains from the book a fair idea of the 
difficulties that he was obliged to meet and conquer. 
The book is well printed, and charmingly illustrated by 
Allegra Eggleston with drawings that are full of char- 
acter and artistic feeling. The compilers are daughters 
of Edward Eggleston, who provides the book with a 
good introduction. 

Several other historical and semi-historical volumes 
are published this year. “Little Arthur’s History of 
Rome ” (Crowell) is one of these; and it is written by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, who hardly makes the most of 
the great old tales. He commits the fault of writing 
down to the comprehension of children, an unnecessary 
condescension, as they would be quick to appreciate a 
more fluent and vivid style than this. It aims to cover 
the field from the Golden Age to Constantine, and is 
well illustrated with reproductions of photographs. 
« Pictures from Roman Life and Story ” (Appleton) is 
less ambitious in its purpose, but it reaches a higher 
plane than the other. Written by the Rev. A. J. Church, 
who is the author of “ Stories from Homer,” it contains 
detached sketches of some of the great figures of Roman 
history and of certain dramatic episodes. The descrip- 
tions are well written, and there is so little ambiguity 
in the characterizations that any child could gain some 
definite impression from them. The “Tales of Ancient 
Troy and the Adventures of Ulysses” (Estes), edited 
by Walter Montgomery, are intended for younger 
readers. The stories are made graphic and interesting; 
and though the book is disfigured with badly-drawn 
illustrations, it is a good introduction for very young 
children to the study of Homer. 

It is a far ery from Troy to Japan, but the next 
book on our list deals with the land of the cherry-tree 
and the chrysanthemum. This little volume on “Japan 
in History, Folk-Lore, and Art ” (Houghton), by William 
Elliot Griffis, gives one an insight into a strange and 
fascinating civilization. Many of the myths and tradi- 
tions of the Japanese are made interesting here, and 
Mr. Griffis describes some of the more entertaining epi- 
sodes in their history. His style is lucid, and older 
children can gain pleasantly through this book much 
valuable information. Charles F. Lummis, on the con- 
trary, has carefully explored parts of our own country, 
end brings back from his travels stories stranger than 
the strangest, and more foreign than the Japanese them- 
selves. His book, “Some Strange Corners of Our 
Country ” (The Century Co.), deals with nature as well 
as man, and contains descriptions of the American Sahara 
and the great cafion of the Colorado, besides its vivid 
characterizations of the Indians. The houses of the 
cliff-dwellers are accurately pictured, and the remains 
of the caves in New Mexico. Much space is given, too, 
to Indian customs,—to their dances, their magicians, 
their names, and the weaving of their blankets ; and 
there are few boys who would not delight in these chap- 
ters. Still another corner of our country is explored in 
“Along the Florida Reef” (Appleton), by Charles 
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Frederick Holder. The life of a party of boys on one 
of the islands to the south of Florida, is the thread upon 
which much valuable information in natural history is 
strung. The character and habits of innumerable crea- 
tures of land and sea are described as the boys discover 
and investigate them; and they are made interesting to 
the dwellers in other climates who have not the same 
opportunities. The book is profusely and helpfully 
illustrated. 

The greater number of the books of travel, however, 
relate to other lands, and one of the best of them, be- 
cause one of the strangest and truest, is E. J. Glave’s 
“In Savage Africa” (R. H. Russell & Sov). Mr. 
Glave was one of Stanley’s officers in 1883, and was for 
six years chief of a station on the Congo. In his intro- 
duction to the book, Stanley says that he is “a man who 
relishes a task for its bigness, and takes to it with a 
fieree joy.” Some of this spirit, which must animate 
every discoverer, is reflected in the present book, and 
makes it inspiring to an energetic and ambitious boy. 
The illustrations are numerous and very good. “The 
Story of the Life of Mackay of Uganda” (Armstrong), 
told for boys by his sister, deals with the same kind of 
subject. Mackay was the pioneer missionary in Uganda, 
and though his letters are not free from bigotry, his 
bravery and his continual sacrifice of self make him a 
notable figure. His experiences among the savages are 
described in detail, chiefly through his own journals and 
letters. But one cannot help wondering at the end 
whether this devotion really benefitted the natives, 
after all. The same doubt enters one’s mind after 
reading “The Story of John G. Paton” (Armstrong), 
who was for thirty years a missionary among the South 
Sea cannibals. The perils of such a life, however, are 
enormous, and the courage required to face them calls 
forth one’s admiration. 

Many other travellers have been active in the search 
for amusement for the young. Col. Thomas W. Knox 
continues his instructive series with a large and pro- 
fusely illustrated volume called “The Boy Travellers 
in Central Europe” (Harper); Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney’s trio journeys to the far East and entertains us 
gallantly on the way through the pages of “Three Vas- 
sar Girls in the Holy Land” (Estes); Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth turns this year to America and includes 
a chapter on the World’s Fair in his “ Zigzag Journeys 
on the Mississippi” (Estes); under the guidance of Mr. 
Fred A. Ober, we follow the “Knockabout Club in 
Search of Treasure” (Estes) through the Mexican 
mines and ruins; H W. French takes us “ Through 
Aretics and Tropics ” (Lothrop) in an exciting endeavor 
to right a wrong; and in “Frank Fairweather’s For- 
tunes” (Morrill, Higgins & Co.) True Williams shows 
us buffaloes and Indians, tigers and bandits, monkeys 
and rebels,—all in the course of wanderings through 
South America. 

The series of ten volumes called “The Roundabout 
Books” (Boston: C. E. Brown & Co.) is very well selected, 
we both to boys and girls, and in the main well 
illustrated. Three of them, “The Young Colonists,” 
“Fighting the Saracens,” and “The Fall of Sebasto- 
pol,” are written by Mr.G. A. Henty, who understands the 
art of fascinating boys. There is excitement enough in 
all three books to satisfy the most exacting, and the 
first especially, describing life in South Africa, contains 
many battles with the Boers and Zulus. Mr. Harry 
W. French describes the adventures of “Our Boys in 
India” and “In China”; and Capt. C. W. Hall writes 





“Drifting Round the World,” relating with gusto a 
boy’s experiences in a journey to Greenland, Labrador, 
Russia, and Alaska. ‘Three books were also contributed 
to the series by Mr. Edward Greey, who knows whereof 
he speaks in writing of Japan. ‘These “ Young Amer- 
icans in Japan,” “In Tokio,” and in “In Yezo” see 
something of the life and study the habits of the Jap- 
anese in work and pleasure. They are instructively 
illustrated with many views and reproductions of draw- 
ings by Japanese artists. 

Margaret Deland’s “Story of a Child” (Houghton) 
is a book for the old rather than the young,—a book 
filled with the finer emotions, the more subtle reveries, 
of youth. It is the inner history of an imaginative child 
who is governed by a practical grandmother and comes 
under the influence of a selfish and worldly friend. The 
vicissitudes of the sensitive girl, whom no one under- 
stands or sympathizes with, have much in them of 
pathos; and the writer gives eloquent expression to the 
capacity for sorrow and for joy that resides in the mind 
of a visionary child. The moral of the book is chiefly for 
mothers, who may learn from it that many a child errs 
through the want of the right kind of encouragement 
and sympathy, and that his crimes are often the result 
of misdirected enthusiasm. If one could reach the child’s 
point of view, as Mrs. Deland has done with exquisite 
tenderness in this book, what a revolution there would be 
in our judgments, and what a loss of that comfortable self- 
righteousness that we feel in dealing with them! Mrs. De- 
land’s comprehension of the childish dreams and fancies 
is in itself imaginative and poetic. So unerring is her in- 
stinct and so intense her sympathy that we cannot for- 
bear from quoting a part of Ellen’s experience after 
running away, when the reaction has come with the 
yearning for home: “She became vaguely conscious of 
the companionship of the kind, silent earth, with its in- 
timate sky clasping it like a dark hand jewelled by the 
moon and stars. A sense of comfort and security came 
over her,—an ebbing of identity; fear and penitence 
fell away from her like heavy weights. It was as 
though the little human creature vibrated with the 
sonorous rythmie march of the whole, and could not 
know so small a thing as self. Once she lay down, and 
looked up into the clear moon-flooded depths, and into 
the broad kind face of the moon itself. She thought 
that children who could lie on their mother’s knees 
must feel as she did now, lying here in the warm 
still fields, lying on the earth’s friendly lap, safe, and 
warm, and cared for, swinging among the stars! She 
was sure she should be taken care of; she wondered, 
with not too keen an interest, what the moon was say- 
ing to the listening earth. She sighed with comfort. 
It seemed to her that she would never get up, but lie . 
here like a little mound, that would melt somehow 
into the field and grass. Perhaps it was the pagan in 
the child, this instinct for the Great Mother; very sim- 
ply, without knowing why, there in the silence and 
peace, she knelt down and laid her cheek against the 
earth, and kissed it softly. Then she rose and trudged 
on in the moonlight.” 

A charming little book is the autobiography of a fox- 
terrier, called « Vie” (F. J. Schulte & Co.), by Marie 
More Marsh. It is daintily bound and printed, and 
written clearly and simply, and with a sympathetic 
warmth and vivacity that will appeal to any child who 
loves dogs. “Herminie’s Triumphs” (Appleton) by 
Madame C. Colomb, is a much longer narrative, writ- 
ten with much tenderness and grace. The plot is in- 
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teresting, and the style has a rare touch of freshness and 
delicacy. There is something French in its sparkle, and 
something French, too, in its pathos, and in the delight- 
ful little drawings inserted here and there in the text. 
“The Bunny Stories” (Stokes), by Mr. John Howard 
Jewett, have been collected from “St. Nicholas” and 
form an attractive volume. The little tales are charm- 
ing, and the many drawings by Mr. Culmer Barnes of 
the bunnies in costume are exceedingly clever. Among 
the other stories for girls and boys are “A Young 
Knight Errant” (Lee & Shepard), by Oliver Optic; “Cab 
and Caboose” (Putnam), a railroad story by Mr. Kirk 
Munroe; “The Lord of Dynevor” (Nelson), a pictur- 
esque tale of the time of Edward I. by Evelyn Everett- 
Green; “The Hot Swamp” (Nelson), a romance by R. M. 
Ballantyne, which travels twenty centuries back into the 
mists for its subject; “The Girls and I” (Macmillan), by 
Mrs. Molesworth; “ Maggie Bradford’s Fair” (Stokes), 
by Joanna H. Matthews, the story of a girl who is 
handicapped by the name of Gladys; “Dr. Dodd’s 
School” (Dodd), by Mr. James L. Ford; « Lost in the 
Wilderness” (Price-McGill —- an exciting story of 
Southern California, by Lieut. R. H. Jayne; “In the 
Queen’s Navee ” (Brentano), the adventures of a cadet, 
by Commander C. N. Robinson, R.N., and John Ley- 
land; and “Sherburne House ” (Dodd), a vigorous story 
in which Amanda M. Douglas has shown much skill in 
character drawing. 


Several volumes of fairy tales must also be added to 
those mentioned in our last issue. One of the best is 
“Baron Trump’s Marvellous Underground Journey ” 
(Lee & Shepard), in which the author, Mr. Ingersoll 
Lockwood, displays an ingenious fancy through a quaint 
and charming style. The land of the transparent peo- 
ple is particularly interesting, and the “little man with 
the frozen smile” is certainly novel. The drawings by 
Mr. Charles Howard Johnson add much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volume. Some interesting “Scenes in 
Fairyland” (Macmillan) are also recorded by Canon 
Atkinson for the entertainment of the little people. 
Three volumes are added to “The Children’s Library ” 
(Cassell), “The Brown Owl,” by Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer, “An Enchanted Garden,” by Mrs. Molesworth, 
and a collection of beautiful Welsh stories, edited by 
Meta E. Williams, and called “Tales from the Ma- 
binogian.” Four dainty little books by Florence and 
Edith Scannell are issued by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat to 
illustrate Christmas in England, France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. “The Little Musician,” “Jean Noél,” « Dulce’s 
Promise,” and “ Lischen and the Fairy ” are the titles of 
these prettily written and attractively decorated little 
books. 

Susan Coolidge’s “ Rhymes and Ballads for Girls and 
Boys” (Roberts) is almost the only volume of poetry 
that is issued for the young. The verses are charming, 
however, inspired by a delicate fancy, a sweet reverence 
for the beauty of nature, and a sympathetic knowledge 
of childish likes and dislikes. The drawings by Mr. 
Edmund H. Garrett are very decorative. Prose and 
verse are united in Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s “ Beautiful 
Land of Nod” (Morrill, Higgins & Co.) It is a com- 
pilation for very little folks, and one which is fanciful 
enough to give them a great deal of pleasure. “A Book 
of Cheerful Cats and Other Animated Animals” (Cen- 
tury Co.) will delight children of all ages. It is written 
and illustrated by Mr. J. G. Francis with great original- 
ity and spirit. Nothing could be more cheerful, to use 
the author’s well-chosen word, than these mirth provok- 





ing kittens. The character in them is inimitable, and 
the ideas delightfully ludicrous. A fascinating book is 
“The Dragon of Wantley” (Lippincott), by Mr. Owen 
Wister, for it holds the witchery of the olden time, with 
its chivalry, its gallant knights, and its ladies of high 
degree. Even were the story less good than it is, the 
decorative illustrations would be enough to attract one, 
so clever are they and so full of character, originality, 
and beauty of line. “The Admiral’s Caravan” (Cen- 
tury Co.) is a charming story for younger children by 
Mr. Charles E. Carryl. It is modelled upon “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” but it is clever and contains some amus- 
ing verses. The illustrations by Birch are capital. Fran- 
ces V. Austen has written a book called “ Elfie’s Visit 
to Cloudland and the Moon” (Estes), which is also good 
fun; and there is a “Treasury of Pleasure Books for 
the Young” (Lippincott), which contains the old favor- 
ites like “ Puss in Boots.” A new illustrated edition of 
the “Tales from Shakespeare,” by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, is also published by Porter & Coates. 

An excellent book for those young people who de- 
light in amateur science and parlor pastimes is M. Ar- 
thur Good’s “Magical Experiments; or, Science in 
Play (Worthington), translated from the French by 
Messrs. Camden Curwen and Robert Waters. Most of 
the familiar tricks, as well as not a few that we have 
never met with before, are to be found in this attract- 
ive volume. Illustrations admirably supplement the 
printed directions given for performance of the- tricks. 

Several books for very little people remain to be 
mentioned. These are “ Dorothy Darling” (Pott), by 
Mrs. George Paull; “Short Stories About Animals” 
(Cassell), by Gertrude Sellon; « Little Ways and Great 
Plays” ( Worthington), by Elizabeth S. Tucker; “A 
Cup of Tea” (Worthington), by the same author, whose 
drawings are much better in this than in the other; 
“Bits of Prominent People” (Worthington), a set of 
divided pictures which are not as funny as they try to 
be; and “Our Little Men and Women” (Lothrop), a 
collection of verses and stories. The usual periodi- 
cals also appear in bound volumes, —“ Worthington’s 
Annual for 1893”; “ Harper’s Young People for 1892;” 
“Wide Awake ” (Lothrop); “The Pansy” (Lothrop); 
and “ Babyland ” (Lothrop). 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


A vERY noble and valuable book of 
higher criticism, as applied to music, 
is that entitled “Studies in Modern 
Music,” written by W. H. Hadow, M.A.,. Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The main body of the 
work is devoted to expositions of three modern 
musicians and their places in the evolution of 
musical history,— namely, Hector Berlioz and the 
French Romantic Movement, Robert Schumann and 
the Romantic Movement in Germany, Richard Wag- 
ner and the Reform of the Opera. These are by 
far the best accounts of these matters of which we 
have any knowledge, yet interesting as they are, 
they are still less notable than the four chapters 
which precede them, and which deal with the gen- 
eral principles of musical judgment. Musical crit- 
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icism has seldom made any effort to advance be- 
yond the bounds of a hazardous dogmatism. The 
laws of the plastic arts have been expounded by 
Lessing and Winckelmann; literature has had its 
prophets in Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Arnold; 
but musical ideals have been upheld or scouted, as 
the case might be, without the least reference to any 
general code of artistic laws. Mr. Hadow makes a 
bold, but scientific and highly suggestive, attempt 
to lay down some canons of musical judgment, to 
introduce some method in the reign of uncertainty 
and chaos. He grants at the outset that musical 
criticism is preéminently difficult to express with 
clearness and certainty, that no law of musical 
science is to be taken as final, and that there will 
always be a difference of taste in musical matters. 
But, these facts notwithstanding, it is still possible 
to establish certain principles of criticism which 
may enable us to discriminate good from bad; 
while at the same time making but slight appeal to 
the technicalities of the art. These main principles 
are four in number: (1) Vitality.—The composer 
must be the parent of his ideas, not their fabrica- 
tor; if these ideas are spontaneous and genuine, 
they fulfil all we have a right to demand of 
them. (2) Labour.— The composer who stands in 
any true relation to his idea will spare no pains to 
present it in its most attractive aspect, and to deck 
it with the utmost ornament that it can legitimately 
bear. (3) Proportion.— The factors of a compo- 
sition must be held together, not as isolated units, 
but as members of a single organism. There 
must be one central idea, to which the others must 
be subservient; the successive ideas must lead up 
to some definite and intelligible climax; if repeti- 
tion be employed, the expression must be studiously 
simple; the spiritual element must predominate 
over the sensuous. (4) Fitness.— The style must 
be determined to some extent by the nature of the 
form employed. The neglect of this principle is 
one of the surest marks of a bad musician ; while 
the truly great dramatic composer will recognize 
that even the legitimate splendors of the best oper- 
atic art should be subdued in psalm and oratorio. 
Following these general rules, is a plea for a larger 
spirit on the part of musical critics. Music is a 
young art, and as such is essentially progressive. 
By the laws of its being, by the laws of human na- 
ture on which it rests, it is irrevocably committed 
to the discovery of new paths. In a more manly 
and straightforward attitude towards artistic ques- 
tions, in less reliance on outworn tradition or 
prescriptive usage, is to be found the hope of the 
future for music in England. The record of En- 
gland’s national music has been in abeyance for the 
past two centuries. Once there was no musical 
form to which she did not contribute her share of 
development. To the growth of the symphony, the 
quartette, and the sonata, she contributed virtually 
nothing. The period of decadence is now at last 
ended. The day of "s music is near at 
hand; even now the first blow has been struck ; 





| let us indeed form our judgment by a study of the 


great masters, but also let us apply it to a gener- 
ous appreciation of the art of our own day. 


“BarpaRaA Fritcure” ( Roberts), 
truth of “Barbara a study by Caroline H. Dall, is the 
a literary outcome ofthe author’s ef- 
forts to come at the historical truth of the central 
incident of Whittier’s popular poem. It is well 
known that the story itself has been denied; Mrs. 
Jackson has declared it unfounded, Whittier him- 
self openly regretted his ballad, and some doubt- 
ing Thomases have even asserted of Barbara—as 
Mrs. Prig profanely did of Mrs. ’Arris — that there 
was “no sich a person.” Skepticism can go no 
farther. In quest of truth, and perhaps of literary 
material, Mrs. Dall went to Frederick, looked the 
debatable ground over, searched the records, “ in- 
terviewed” the oldest inhabitant, and has reached 
the verdict that there was, at any rate, sufficient 
truth in the Fritchie tradition to measurably justify 
the poem. That Barbara was not a mere figment 
like Mrs. Gamp’s friend, that she was quite capa- 
ble of acting as reported and of roundly abusing 
the “ rebel horde” into the bargain (for she was a 
bit of a shrew, it seems), and that there was some 
irregular firing on the flag in the Frederick streets, 
is put beyond the shadow of a doubt. To clinch 
the matter, Mrs. Dall has seen the identical banner 
that was rent “with seam and gash.” The most 
dramatic event of the ballad, its pith and marrow, 
is, however, apochryphal, as General Jackson was 
not in the line of march when the incident is said 
to have occurred. Mrs. Dall has made a good book, 
giving ample data of her heroine, her ancestry, 
married life, personality, etc., and the publishers 
have put it in attractive form. A copy of the poem, 
riddled (almost as thoroughly as the famous “ pane 
and sash”) with italics denoting false statements, 
is appended. By the way, is there not an innate 
absurdity in supposing a general officer (presuming 
him to have been compos mentis) to halt a division 
for the purpose of wasting a round of ammunition 
upon a small flag at the window of a private house ? 
Such a volley must, at least, have blown Barbara, 
flag, house, and all into limbo. We leave it tothe 
military reader, 

ORIGINALLY published (in 1881) 
as one of the “ Art at Home Series,” 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s entertaining lit- 
tle volume entitled “The Library” (Macmillan) 
now makes its appearance in a second edition — 
enlarged by an additional preface, and a postscript 
to the chapter on “ Illustrated Books” by Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson. The original prefatory note is re- 
tained, but new full-page illustrations of bindings 
have been substituted for those used in the first edi- 
tion. There have been many changes in tastes 
since 1881. Experience, always a dear teacher, 
must enlighten the collector, but he will do well to 
take the advice of the sage, who says: “It is far 
wiser to buy seldom, and at a high price, than to 
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run round the stalls collecting two-penny treasures.” 
Mr. Lang deplores the present fad for large-paper 
copies of books the small copies of which are come- 
lier and more convenient, though he confesses that 
his own modest gains have been increased by this 
fashion. He also condemns the present practice of 
exaggerating the value of first editions of contem- 
poraries, which in some instances are held at four 
times the price of first editions of Sir Walter Scott ; 
and “an author is vexed when his first edition is 
‘ quoted ’ at twenty times its original value, while his 
second edition languishes in obscurity.” No one 
has gossipped more learnedly and entertainingly 
on subjects of interest to the bookhunter than Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and among all the books on biblio- 
graphy to be recommended to the amateur, next 
after Dr. Burton’s “ Book Hunter ” may be placed 
“The Library.” 


Ir was during the period of his own 
“new life,” nearly forty years ago, 
that Professor Charles Eliot Norton 
published the translation of the “ Vita Nuova” of 
Dante that is now reprinted (Houghton) uniform 
with his recently-made prose translation of the 
Sacred Poem of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. The 
reprint includes the rather extensive apparatus of es- 
says and notes that made a part of the original edi- 
tion, and in this respect it is in contrast with the 
translator's “ Divine Comedy,” which includes notes 
upon but a few important points. This is the first 
edition, as far as we know, of the “New Life” in 
an English volume of moderate proportions. Mr. 
Norton’s work has heretofore existed only in a 
bulky octavo, while Rossetti’s translation was pub- 
lished as a part of the large volume entitled “ Dante 
and His Circle.” Of these two translations, al- 
though Mr. Norton’s may claim greater literalness, 
Rossetti’s must be regarded as the better. Rossetti’s 
birth and genius fitted him, as probably no other 
man was ever fitted, to become the interpreter of 
Dante to the English world, and his work is one 
of the few supreme masterpieces of English trans- 
lation. This statement, of course, does not deny 
to Mr. Norton the possession of knowledge and del- 
icate sympathy; it simply asserts the evident fact 
that he is not a writer of genius. But lovers of 
Dante, and of his “ youth’s dear book ”— the most 
beautiful book in the world, we sometimes think — 
will want to have both translations. 


The “ youth's 
dear book” 
of Dante. 


Mr. WARBURTON Pike's volume on 
and adventure “The Barren Ground of Northern 
in Arctic Canada. Canada” (Macmillan) describes, with 
admirable plainness and force, the author’s expe- 
riences during nearly two years spent in hunting 
the musk ox over the Arctic barrens which stretch 
north of the Great Slave lake and east of the Macken- 
zie river. The perseverance, endurance, and courage 
so unobtrusively displayed in this straightforward 
narrative fairly exemplify that spirit which has en- 
abled our race to so far outstrip all others in pioneer 





achievement. Mr. Pike has given us a thoroughly 
fascinating account of exploration in fresh fields, 
novel sport, and perilous adventure ; and the work 
gains a distinct literary value from the simplicity 
and adequacy of its style. It is accompanied by 
two maps; and Doctor G. M. Dawson, of the Can- 
adian Geological Survey, in an appendix well cal- 
culated to stir adventurous spirits, discusses « Some 
of the Larger Unexplored Regions of Canada.” 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


AN edition of Hugo’s “ Quatrevingt-treize ” has been 
added to the “ International Modern Language Series ” 
(Ginn). It is an adaptation, not an exact reprint, and 
as such we cannot give it our approval, although M. 
Boielle, the editor, claims that Hugo himself sanctioned 
the work. It reduces the romance to rather less than 
half its full size, making cuts now of full chapters, 
now of single passages or sentences. There are English 
notes on what is left of the text. M. Alphonse N. Van 
Daell edits for the same series “La Cigale Chez les 
Fourmis,” the amusing comedy by Labiche and Le- 

uve. 

VotumeE 32 of the “Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy ” (Macmillan), now edited by Mr. Sidney Lee, 
extends from Lambe to Leigh. The most notable lit- 
erary article in this volume is the “ Landor,” by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. The same publishers send us Volume 
8 of the “Cambridge Shakespeare,” edited by Mr. 
William Aldis Wright. It includes “King Lear,” 
« Othello,” “ Antony and Cleopatra,” and “‘Cymbeline.” 

Dr. ABRAM HERBERT Lewis has collected, under 
the title of “ Paganism Surviving in Christianity ” (Put- 
nam), an interesting array of facts relating to the anti- 
Christian elements that have mingled with the stream 
of historic Christianity. He says: ‘“ At the point where 
the average student takes up the history of Western 
Christianity, it was already fundamentally corrupted by 
pagan theories and practices. Its unfolding, from that 
time to the present, must be studied in the light of this 
fact.” The influence of pagan thought upon the Bible 
itself, and of pagan forms of worship upon the Church, 
as well as the later incorporation of Church with State, 
“according to the pagan model,” are the subjects which 
the author has chiefly aimed to illustrate. His mate- 
rial is roughly classified, but hardly digested, and con- 
sists largely of extracts from a wide range of authorities. 

« DomBey and Son ” (Macmillan), has been added to 
the attractive dollar edition of the best novels of Charles 
Dickens, and Mr. William Black’s. “Green Pastures 
and Picadilly ” (Harper) may now be had in the pop- 
ular edition of that novelist’s works. A new edition of 
a more recent novel is the “ Fate of Fenella” (Cassell), 
that curious piece of composite fiction, which now ap- 
pears in cloth covers and provided with illustrations. 

A LITTLE book called “Children’s Rights ” (Hough- 
ton), by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, is named after its 
opening and best chapter. The remaining nine chapters 
deal almost entirely with kindergarten ideas and meth- 
ods, and mothers and kindergarten workers are the per- 
sons who will most enjoy reading them. Some of these 
papers have been previously published in magazines, 
but most of them are new; three of them are contrib- 
uted by Mrs. Wiggin’s sister, Miss Nora Smith. 
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OF the following recent novels, space admits only of 
mention: “Half Brothers” (Cassell), by Miss Hesba 
Stretton; “ Virginia Dare ” (Whittaker), by E. A. B. 
8.; “ By Subtle Fragrance Held ” (Lippincott), by Miss 
Mary Fletcher Stevens; “ Reuben Foreman, the Village 
Blacksmith” (Bonner), by Mr. Darley Dale; « Posei- 
don’s Paradise ” (Clemens Publishing Co.), a tale of the 
fabled Atlantis, by Miss Elizabeth G. Birkmaier; “The 
Berkeleys and Their Neighbors” (Appleton), by Miss 
Molly Elliot Seawell; « Mrs. Harry St. John ” (Morrill, 
Higgins & ~— “a realistic novel of Boston fashion- 
able life,” by Mr. Robert Appleton; and “ An Exquis- 
ite Fool” (Harper), published anonymously. 

Tue “Oxford Shakespeare ” (Nelson), published in 
two forms, is a marvel of compactness. By the use of 
the “Oxford India paper,” thin, strong, and opaque, a 
single volume of ordinary duodecimo dimensions is made 
to include the whole of Shakespeare’s works, and the 
typography, although agate, is clear and legible. The 
volume is one inch in thickness, and contains 1,264 pages. 
The “miniature” edition is in six volumes, with the 
same paper and typography, and is easily the most at- 
tractive of the several “handy-volume ” Shakespeares 
in existence. Mr. W. J. Craig, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is the editor of the text published in these ex- 
quisite editions. 

WoOvLD-BE poets are as numerous this year as ever. 
The “ Night Etchings” (Lippincott) of A. R. G. have 
all the gloom characteristic of verse by youthful writers, 
and no discernible significance else. “The End of 
Time” (Putnam), by Dr. L. G. Barbour, is called “a 
poem of the future.” We leave it for the future to 
read, if the future cares to amuse itself in so doleful a 
way. Mrs. Sara Louise Oberholzer’s collection is called 
“ Souvenirs of Occasions” (Lippincott), and sings of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union and other themes. 
Mr. Samuel Jefferson's “Columbus” (Griggs) is an 
epie poem in twelve cantos of rhymed couplets. Mr. 
Jefferson may be remembered as author also of “The 
Epic of the Invincible Armada,” which we trust was 
sung at less length. Professor Bushrod W. James’s 
“ Alaskana” (Porter & Coates) deals with Alaskan 
scenery and ethnology in “ Hiawatha” metre. It em- 
bodies much useful information. 

“ Wuart is the matter with the prayer-meeting ?” is 
the question discussed at length by Mr. E. J. Morris in 
his “ Prayer-Meeting Theology” (Putnam). The work 
takes the form of a “ dialogue ” between three brethren 
“who have not missed a prayer-meeting in twenty 
years.” The general conclusion is that there is too 
much theology in the services. In Dr. Theodore F. 
Wright’s “ The Human and its Relation to the Divine ” 
(Lippincott), theology and philosophy are represented 
in about equal parts, the latter being brought to the aid 
of the former. “My Septuagint” (Cassell), by Mr. 
Charles Force Deems, is a volume of brief sketches, 
varied with an occasional poem, mostly upon religious 
subjects. It has the outlook of a man of seventy, and 
is dedicated to LXX. of the writer’s deceased friends. 


BEING twenty-one years since Marion Harland’s 
“ Common-Sense in the Household ” (Scribner) was first 
published, the reprint of it is called the “ majority edi- 
tion.” It speaks well for a cook-book that in an age of 
such marked progress in the world of housewifery, very 
few changes have been needful to keep its rank as one 
of the most trustworthy and valuable of the house- 
keeper's reference books. “The Little Dinner ” (Secrib- 
ner), by Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, is a cook-book 





with a special field, which it covers both instructively 
and entertainingly. “The Universal Common-Sense 
Cookery Book” (C. E. Brown & Co.), to which Marian 
Harland and many others contribute, is distinguished 
from its fellows by a series of quotations interspersed 
among the recipes. When reading how to boil eggs, 
one is startled by a passage from Emerson, and the di- 
rections about as are given point by a quotation 
from Charles Lamb. We also note a new edition of 
“The Original Appledore Cook-Book” (C. E. Brown 
& Co.), by Miss Maria Parloa, well known as a high- 
priestess of the art culinary. Still another of these 
household manuals is Mrs. Bayard Taylor’s « Letters to 
a Young Housekeeper” (Seribner), which gives direc- 
tions and recipes in bewildering variety. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mr. Edward Arnold, the London publisher, is a 
nephew of the late Matthew Arnold. 

A new edition of Mr. J. H. Crooker’s “ Jesus Brought 
Back” has just been published by George H. Ellis, 
Boston. ‘ 

Maemillan & Company are now exclusive American 
agents for the publications of Adam and Charles Black, 
Edinburgh and London. 

At the time of his death in Persia, Mr. Theodore 
Child was at work upon a series of articles upon “ Liv- 
ing India ” for “ Harper’s Magazine.” 

Henry Holt & Company are about to publish two 
volumes of verse and one of prose by Mr. Charles Leon- 
ard Moore. The latter volume is a comedy entitled 
“The Banquet of Palacios.” 


The autograph of “Poems by Two Brothers ” will be 
sold at auction at Sotheby’s this month. The receipt 
of £20 for the copyright, signed by Alfred and Charles 
Tennyson, will go with the manuscript. 

The “ Crestomazia Provenzale,” by Professor V. Cres- 
cini of Padua, contains about 7,000 lines of Provengal 
text from nearly fifty authors, and is to be followed by 
a grammar and glossary in a separate volume. 

The Cupples Company announce “ Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe: His Wit, Wisdom, Poetry,” edited by Mr. 
Newell Dunbar, and a volume of paragraphs selected 
from the writings of Bishop Brooks of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Clifford Lanier, a brother of the late Sidney 
Lanier, has written a story of adventure in Florida in 
the seventeenth century. It is entitled «Love and 
Loyalty at War,” and will be printed in “Goodform” 
as a serial. 

Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, will publish a 
limited edition of “The City of Dreadful Night” and 
certain other poems by the late James Thomson. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cavazza will supply this edition with an in- 
troduction. 

The Brooklyn Institute will commemorate, on the 
evening of December 17, the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
Whittier’s birthday. There will be an address by Mr. 
W. L. Garrison, and a poem by the Rev. John W. 
Chadwick. 

The “Independent” calls attention to the fact that 
a poem on the subject of St. Telemachus was written in 
1886 by Dr. Charlton C. Lewis, and published in the 
“ Yale Literary Magazine.” Both Dr. Lewis and Lord 
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Tennyson based their poems upon the same passage 
from Theodoret. 

The most notable thing in the book world this month, 
according to “The Bookman,” has been the immense 
demand for Lord Tennyson’s poems. It was so great 
at one time that the printers had twenty-six machines 
working upon them. 

The series of Chicago articles in “The New England 
Magazine” is resumed with the December number, Mr. 
George P. Upton, than whom no one is better qualified 
to diseuss the subject, writing of “ Music in Chicago.” 
“ Literary Chicago,” by Mr. William Morton Payne, is 
announced for early publication in this series. 

Francis P. Harper will publish early next year a new 
and limited edition of the “Travels” of Lewis and 
Clarke, edited by Dr. Ellictt Coues. The work will 
fill four volumes, with notes, based upon the field note 
books of the expedition and other unpublished sources 
of information. 

The Overseers of Harvard University have promoted 
Prof. Josiah Royce to a full professorship in philosophy, 
which may perhaps be taken as their response to the pas- 
sionate appeal for redress made to them a year ago by the 
author of a certain philosophical work which Professor 
Royce had reviewed and severely criticised. 

We are told that the Samoan newspaper, which is a 
German organ.and inspired, is clamorous for the arrest 
of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson as “a person who med- 
dles with everything.” Mr. Stevenson, besides his re- 
cent book on Samoa, has been raking over the German 
administration in the columns of the London “ Times.” 
Hence these tears ! 

« Liber Scriptorum,” the first book of the New York 
Authors’ Club, is now in press. It is made up of con- 
tributions by members of the club, and each paper or 
poem in each of the 251 copies to be printed will have 
the autograph of its author. Subscriptions at one hun- 
dred dollars a copy will be received by Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson, the secretary of the Club. 

Ginn & Company, of Boston, announce a “ Depart- 
ment of Special Publication,” for the production of 
“« valuable works of a special character and a high grade.” 
The authors are to insure the publishers against loss, 
which means, of course, in substance if not in form, that 
authors are to pay the expenses of publication, and get 
back what they can from the sale of their books. Some- 
thing more like a novelty is the intimation that, by se- 
curing from a number of professors their guarantee of 
use for a term of years, the author of a text-book may 
provide for its publication with some assurance of a sale 
sufficient to meet expenses. Small colleges having mon- 
ographs to publish may find this department of some 
use. 





List OF NEW BOOKs. 





[The following list, embracing 115 titles, includes all books 
received by THe D1au since last issue.) 





ART, AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


Man in Art: Studies i . Religious and Historical Art, Por- 
trait, and Genre. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author 
of ** Etchi en ‘ With —— ‘Su git y, 
ing, mezzotint, ae aaa etc. it pp it top, 
dekkle edges. Macmillan In box, $30.00. 


FE ng gle age ny nn By Harry 
om, M.A. Illus. with nay ew full-page eS 4to, PP. 
404, gilt top, uncut edges. $9.00 





The Magazine of Art. Lappe tte, rofusely illus., full gilt. 
Cassell Publishing Co. pot cannes 
The Little Minister. By tlie "Matthew Barrie. “ Kir- 
riemuir edition,” in owe Pensa 12mo, mo gilt top, with etched 
ane Lovell Skip covers, in 
x, 
Pagan and Christian Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani, author 
of “ Ancient Rome inthe Light of Recent Discoveries.” 
Profecel illus., 4to, pp. 374, gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Slip covers, 

Scenes from the Life of Christ: Pictures in Holy Word 
and Sacred Art. Edited by Jessica Cone. us., sm. 
4to, pp. 97. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50. 

Atlina, Queen of the Floating inl. 
Illus., large 8vo, gilt top. 
box, $2.50. 

Jump to Glory Jane. By George Meredith. Edited and 
arranged by Harry Quilter. Illus. by Lawrence Hous- 


ilt top, uncut edges. Macmillan & 


Days with Sir Roger de Coverley. Illus. by Hngh 

on 16mo, pp. 110, full gilt. Macmillan & Co. 
1.50 

The World’s Best Hymns. Compiled and Illustrated b: 

Louis K. Harlow, with introduction by J. W. Churchil 


B. M. - 
ppincott Co. In 


y 
man, Say pp. 36, 
Co. $2.00 


12mo, pp. 163, gilt top. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
French and Spanish Christmas Stories. By Antoinette 
oe 16mo, gilt top, pp. 265. A.C. MeClu 


oui m the Operas. Illustrated au Frank M. 
ator : The Swan § , The Bridal Chorus, ree 
Love Duet. Carmen: The ng of the Toreador. Faust : 


The Flower Song and The S 
Brentano’s. Each, in a box, 

Magnificat. Marge rank, Gregor. Small quarto, 
in a box, pp. 32. Brentano’s. 

Onward, Christian Soldiers. Bsn by Frank M. 
Gregory. Small 4to, in a box, pp. 32. Brentano’s. $1. 

Literary Gems: The Rivals, by Sheridan; Selections 
from Milton; Charity and Nil Nisi Bonum, by Thack- 
gray | Thanatopsis and Other Poems, ie Bryant ; Rip 

an Winkle and Wolfert’s Roost, by Irvi egy Writ- 

oa in a Country Churchyard, etc., by p dy Each “ng 
24mo, with frontispiece, gilt top. 'G. P. Putnam’s 
Each, in box, 75 cts. 


a Song. Small 4to. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
ee ey People for 1892. [Illus., 4to, pp, 872. 
& Brothers. $3.50. 

Short Stories about Animals. Gertrude Sellon. < 
lus., sm. 4to, pp. 72. Cassell Puller ce Boards, $2 
Magical Experiments; or, Science in Play. By Arthur 

Good. 8vo, pp. 329. Worthington Co 2.00. 
In the Queen’s Navee: The Adveste of a eel Ca- 
oe his way to the ‘‘ Britannia.’’ By C. E. Robinson, 


and John Leyland. Illus., 12mo, pp. 382. Bren- 
tano’s. $1.50. 
Cab and Caboose: The Story of a Railroad Boy. By 


Kirk Munroe, author of ‘‘ Under Orders.”’ Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 265. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 


Scenes in gy or, Miss Mary’s Visits to the Court 
= Fai . bz Canon At Atkinson. IIlus., 12mo, pp. 


nasal Annual, 1893: A Series of Interesting 


Stories, Biographies, Papers on Natural History, for the 
Young. Illus., small 4to, pp. 216. meas $1.25. 
The Children’s Library: The Brown Owl, B F. H. M. 


Hueffer ; Tales from the een. edited y Meta E. 

Williams; An Enchanted gt Mrs. +. 

er vol. 24mo, illus. Cassell Publishing Co. Each 
cts. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE. 


AIRY Anhur Waugh, B.A\ Ones. ‘len, Svc, pp. 333; cil 

ur Waug on us., Svo, t 

cap, enans eligen. ‘Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 1" 

Student and Singer: The Reminiscences of Charles Sant- 
im by 12mo, pp. 358, gilt top. Macmillan 


The Story of Mary Washington. Harland. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 171. Houghton, Mh eee & ite. $1.00. 
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land from the Restoration to the Revo- 
lution. By William Connor Sidney. 12mo, pp. 463. 
Maemillan & Co. $ 


The Refounding of the German Empire, 1848-1871. 
By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I., peep *The In- 
dian Mutiny,” ete. With its and plane, a pp. 
326, uncut edges. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History. Dy a 
Mariette. Translated and edited, with ¥-J> — 
Brodrick; with an introductory note by. Wi 
Winslow, D.D. 12mo, pp. 175. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Columbus and His Discovery of America. By Herbert 
B. Adams and Henry Wood. ares pp. 88. Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies. 50 cts. 


’ ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Old English Dramatists. a’ James Russell Lowell. 
b get a 12mo, pp. 132. Houghton, Mifflin & 
The Poetry of Tennyson. By Henry Van Dyke. Third 
edition, san portrait, 12mo, pp. 376. Charles Scribner’s 


The Essays of Blia: Including the Last Essays of Elia. 
With introduction by George E. Wenthune. : two 
volumes. With portrait. 12mo, gilt tops. Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50. 

The Table Talk of John Selden. Edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Samuel y — M.A. 
8vo, pp. 220, uncut. Macmillan & $2.50 

Stories from the Greek Comedians : on: Al Phile- 
mon, Diphilus, ete. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
M.A. us., 12mo, pp. 344. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

r-General : A Russian Comedy. By Nikolai 
V. Trans. by Arthur A. Sykes. With portrait, 
16mo, pp. 185. a Re Walter Scott, Ltd. $1.25. 

The Bookworm: A Treasury of Old-Time Literature. 
Tilus., Svo, uncut edges, pp. 380. A. C. Armstrong & 


POETRY. 

The Death of Gnone, Akbar’s Dream, and Other Poems. 
By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 16mo, pp. 113. Macmillan 
& Co. $1.25. 

Fortunatus the Pessimist. By yt Austin. 12mo, pp. 
179, uncut. Macmillan & Co. $1.7 

Poems, Dialogues in Verse, and ~~ Walter 
Savage Landor, edited, with notes, by Charles & — 
Intwo — 12mo, uncut edges. Maemillan & Co. 


Musarum, and Other Poems. By William 
a 12mo, pp. 78, uncut edges. Macmi & Co. 
— and Sonnets and Other Poems. By Maurice Fran- 
16mo, pp. 201. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 
ts of the Greek Comic Poets. With renderings 
English Verse. ay a A. Paley, Ph.D. Second edition, 
16mo, pp. 145. Macmillan & Co. 0 cts. 
A Book of Famous Verse. Selected by Agnes 
16mo, pp. 244, gilt edges. Houghton, ee ce iss, 
The Cameo Series : LeveRenp Robert Burns. Selected 
ty Sir ce oe, oy Love Songs, selected 


Katherine ‘Tynan, Each with — 16mo, 
gilt top. Casse Ohh s 
lete Poetical ao ‘of — ie Shel- 


eclition ae) a a. 12mo, gi 


FICTION. 

: The S of a Small Town, with Outlooks on 

itan Life. tym ty Underwood, “>. author 

a: Hand Handbooks of Literature.” Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 376. Lee & — 15. 


Boge Ttumene C. Colomb, author of 
“The Heiress Foca ti Has. by 1 Vogel, 12mo, 
pp. 326. Dr Appleton & Co $1.50. 





ee" “7. -— his Friends : Plantation Stories, Songs, 
eel Chandler Harris, author of ‘‘ Nights with 
Uncle —— ” Tilus., 12mo, pp. 357. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.50. 
Adrift in a Great City : A Story. — E. Winchester, 
author of * A _— of — Pp us., 12mo, pp. 381. 
Maemillan & Co 


The Siege of a Castle : A Story of the Last Strug- 
gle against the Penance, Pd M. M. Blake. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 349. Macmillan & $1.50. 

A Woman’s Philosophy —t By Caroline F. Corbin, 
ay of “‘ Rebecca.” 12mo, pp. 302. Lee & Shepard 

1.50. 


In the Service of Rachel, Lady Russell: A Story. By 
ma , author of * «Winchester Meads. ” i2mo, 
pp. 341. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Aladdin in London: A Romance. By Fergus _ au- 
thor of ‘* The Island of eae p 16mo, pp. 432. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

Chosen Valley. By ew Hallock Foote, author of 
“The Led-Horse Claim.”” 12mo, pp. 314. Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

From Dusk to Dawn. By Katherine P. Woods, author of 
** Metzerott, Shoemaker.”’ 12mo, pp. 310. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.25. 

Gu y Mannering: or, The Anpho, 5 By Sir Wels Scott, 
"Bart. 8vo, pp. 441, uncut edges. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

Broken Chords: Crossed by the Echo of a False Note. By 
Mrs. George McClellan, author of ** A 1 ¥ Knight. 
12mo, pp. 373. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25, 

The Princes of Peele. By William Westall, euther of ** 
— 12mo, pp. 347. Lovell, Gestefeld & ce 

1.25, 

Waverley; or, Sixty Years Since. By Sir Walter Scott, 

eet. Tilus., 8vo, uncut edges, pp. 498. Macmillan & 
. $1.25 

Christmas Books. By Charles Dickens. A Reprint of the 
view edition, with the Illustrations, and an Introduction 

by Chetee See Dickens ye, Younger. 12mo, pp. 412, uncut. 


Flying Visits. o he Furniss. Illus., 12mo, pp. 291. 
United States Book Co. $1.00. 

The Last Touches, and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, author of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime.” 16mo, pp. 
269. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

Mrs. Harry St. Jan: A Realistic Novel of Boston Fash- 
ionable Life. Robert e Se New edition, 12mo, 
pp. 405. Morr, Hare! Paper, 50 cts. 

Cassell’s + Waseca a A Splendid Cousin, by Mrs. 
Andrew Dean. 50 cts. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES, 


muager'e Seestin ~~ Library: The Silent Sea, by 
Alick MacLeod. 50 cts. 


Appleton’s Town and ‘Country Library: Mrs. Bligh, by 
Rhoda Broughton; A Stumble on the Threshold, by 
James Payn. Each, 50 cts. 

Bonner’s Choice Series: Neva’s Three Lovers, by Mrs. 
Harriet Lewis ; ‘‘ Em,” by Mrs. E, D. E. N. Southworth. 
Each, illus., 50 ets. 

Price-McGill Co.’s Idle Moments Series: The “ F”’ Ci- 
pher, by J. G. Bethune. 50 cts. 

Price-McGill Co.’s Golden “eal Two Men and a Girl, 
by Franklyn W. Lee. 50 ¢ 

Lee & dig sy ~ nhl Good en Series: The Missing 

by Mary R. P. Hatch. 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


In Arctic Seas: The Voyage of the “‘ Kite,”’ with the Peary 
Expedition ; Together with a Transcript of the of 
the “ _— »B Lara N. Keeley, Jr., — D., and G. G. 

vis, A with maps, its, and pho- 
aa oe views. — pp. 524. Rufus PHarteenft. $3.5 

Echoes of Old Country Life: Being Recollections of Sport, 
Politics, and Farming in the Good Old Times. By J. K. 

= of Aylesbury. 8vo, pp. 264. Macmillan & Co. 


From Australia and Japan. By A. M. ae 16mo, pp. 
290. London: Walter Scott, Ltd. $1.50 
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SCIENCE. 

The Lost Atlantis, and Other thor of Phir —y; » 
Sir Daniel Wilson, LL.D., ante rs) 

Large 8vo, pp. 411. Macmillan & Co. 

The Elements of Graphic Statice A A, a for Stu- 
dents of By L. M. Hoskins. 8vo, pp. 191. 
Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 

Finger Prints. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. LIllus., 8vo, pp. 
216, uncut edges. Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of the World We 
Live in. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 
429. Macmillan & Co. $1.50." 

Introduction to Physiological Psychology. By Dr. 
nage A Ziehen. Illus., 16mo, pp. 284. & 


The Chemical Basis of the Animal Body: An Appendix 
to Foster’s Text Book of Physiology. y * A. she ridan 
Lea, M.A. 8vo, pp. 288. Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

Byqienic Measures in Relation to Infectious Diseases. 

By George H. F. Nuttall, M.D. 16mo, pp. 112. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. 


pier Me Y AND RELIGION. 


The 7. ts Origin, Nature, and Evolution. By 
John H. “in two vols., large 12mo. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

The Genesis and orem of Religion : Being the L. P. 
Stone oe = ese, a ae Tegel Semi- 
nary, N.J. By the Rev e q 12mo, 
275. Maemillan & Co. $1 — ~ 

Socialism from Genesis to Revelation. By Rev. F. M. 
Sprague, 12mo, pp. 493. Lee & Shepard. $1.75. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS. 


moe De won Soe _ We ew gid Look: A Book 
or Bus le e. 16mo, 342, 
A.C. McClurg & Co.” $1.00 . a 


Colloquial Italian for Traveilers : A Handbook for En- 
glish Travelers and Students. By H. Swan. 18mo, pp. 
107. Brentano’s. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Select Letters and Orations of Cicero. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary, by Francis W. Kelsey. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 500. Allyn & Baker. $1.25. 

Important Events in the World’s History: Tables of 
Rulers and Genealogies. Collected and compiled for 
students, by Phebe Elizabeth Thoms. 12mo, pp. 124. 
Cincinnati, O. Paper, 75 cts. 

King’s Geographical Readers. Book IV., The Land We 

ive In. By Charlee F. King, author of ‘ Methods and 
~~ - in anne *? Tilus., 12mo, pp. 235. Lee & Shep- 

The et. “ ty liad. By Rev. Alin’ 3. Church, M.A. 
16mo, pp. 314. Macmillan & Co. 50 cts. 

Nature Stories for Yo Readers. By M. Florence 

. Illus. by Mrs. M. 1 a 12m0, pp. 107. D. 
C. Heath & Co. Boards, 30 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Road, Track, and erento: Chapters upon Horses and Their 
Treatment. By H. C. Merwin. i. 12mo, pp. 334. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. - 

Mr. Punch’s Model Music-Hall Songs and Dramas. 
Collected, Improved, and Re- from ‘* Punch.”’ 

y F. y, author of ‘* Vice Versa.”’ Illus., 12mo, 
- 221. United States Book Co. $1.00 

Letters to a Young Housekeeper. By Marie Hansen-Ta 
lor (Mrs. yh Taylor). 12mo, pp. 7519. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Thoughts of a. Girls. — by Grace H. Dodge. Ob- 
long, pp. 137. Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cts. 

What to Do First in Eme cies, in the Absence of a 
Physician. By —— 2 M.D. — edi- 


and e 
Blakiston, Son & Co. 
The New Movement in aeeeiter: From Liberty to 
Unley. By William Jewett Tucker. 16mo, pp. 24. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Paper, 25 cts. 





The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. 


EDITED BY 
PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


Uniform with the sets of the writings of “ Hamil- 
ton” and “ Franklin.” To be complete in Ten 
Volumes. Volume I. nearly ready. 8vo, half 
leather, gilt tops; per volume, $5.00. 


Limited Edition, 750 copies, printed from type. 


Of the writings of the American statesmen of the 
Revolutionary and Constitutional periods, none possess 
greater interest than those which were the work of 
Thomas Jefferson. The individuality of the man, the 
important part borne by him in the events of his time, 
and still more the political principles originated or sup- 
ported by him, give to the productions of his pen a value 
for the statesman, the lawyer, and the historian. 


The companion sets of the Writings of Hamilton and 
Franklin have for some time been out of print. Of the 
limited editions of Washington, fourteen volumes, and 
of Jay, four volumes, a few sets still remain. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 
Subscriptions received by A. C. McClurg § Co., Chicago. 





THE FINEST AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY OF THE SEASON. 


PAUL REVERE. 


By E. H. Goss. 2 vols., 8vo, with 130 illustrations, $6.00. 
A few copies remain of the large-paper edition with hand- 
colored plates. Price advanced to $15.00 net. 

“ Splendid.”’—T7raveller. 

‘* A service to history.’’—Advertiser. 

“ Difficult to improve.””— Transcript. 

“Superbly done.””-—Hon. Paul Revere. 

“A work of enduring value.”’"—Gazette. 

“* Most satisfactory.’’—Congregationalist. 

“A perfect gem of art.”"—Hon. C. H. Bell. 

“Very well done.” —Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

“ An admirable and attractive work.""—G. E. Ellis, D.D. 

“T am delighted with Paul Revere.” —0O. W. Holmes, M.D. 
“The publisher has done a public service.”"—Hon. A. H. Rice. 
“Done with ability and marked success.’’—Mag. of Am. History. 


At all booksellers, or of the publishers, 
CUPPLES COMPANY, 250 Boylston Street, Boston. 








$1,000.00 PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS 
ESTERBROOK’ S PENS. 


2 of $100.00 . +s + $200.00 

0 GMP oc ces ae 
ay Mee of bo td a's? 
Sg M00... 220+, Oe 


48 Amountingto . $1,000.00 
Conprtions :—Competitors to remit $1.00, for which the: 
will receive full value in a gross of the new bens Pen 
Poet’s Pen-holder. Lines not to eo over 8 Ae Write 


poem on _ sheet from letter. made by com- 
tent judges. Poems must be sent in before January 1, 1893. 
Bend for circular. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
26 John Street, New York. 
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The Nation 


Was established in 1865 as a weekly review of literature, science, art, and politics, and its edito- 
rial management has been unchanged from the first. It is conducted in a spirit of complete inde- 
pendence. The list of more than two hundred contributors includes most of the leading names in 
literature, science, art, philosophy, and law in this country, and many of corresponding eminence 
abroad. THe Nation presents a complete and accurate record of the world’s current history, 
with impartial comment on questions which should occupy the attention of intelligent men. To 
the scholar, the student, the thinker, and to all professional men, it is confidently recommended 
as an aid to sound thinking. 








ITS DEPARTMENTS ARE— 
THE WEEK. Brief comments on the most important current events, domestic and foreign. 


EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. Careful and moderate discussion of prominent political 
and social topics. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. From all quarters of the globe, by intelligent and trustworthy observers. 
OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. Letters to the editor on every subject germane to the scope of the 





paper. 


NOTES. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and dramatic topics. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of both hemispheres. 
FINE ARTS. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, the drama, ete. 





Subscription, $3.00 a Year, postpaid. Shorter term at a proportionate rate. 
Nos. 206 to 210 Broapway, New York Ciry. 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Made by a NEW and ORIGINAL process. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 


The ‘Boorum & ‘Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 


Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 
est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 





No. 73 Franklin Street, . . NEW YORK. Naw Yous Crrr. 
trode Mort’) NONPAREIL. teviwesi.| ~~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
OUR FINEST STEEL ‘PENS. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longfellow sizes;— bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St, - - NEW YORK 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—3 32 
And bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
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Charles L.Webster & Co's Latest Books 


UNDER SUMMER SKIES. 


By Cuirnton Scottarp. Cloth, octavo, 300 pages. Price, $1.00. 

In the present volume, ‘‘ Under Summer Skies,’’ Mr. Scollard narrates in delicate prose the story of his wanderings in 
Egypt, Palestine, Italy, and the Alps. This pleasant reading is interspersed here and there with poetical interludes, descrip- 
tive of the scene in which it is set. The author is a careful artist in words, with a bright eye for every scrap of local color, 
and an unflagging interest in all that is rare or curious or historical. 

The volume is attractively printed with wide margins, and numerous half-tone illustrations by Margaret Landers Randolph. 


FLOWER O’ THE VINE: Romantic Ballads and Sospiri di Roma. 


By Wi111aM Suarp, author of “A Fellowe and His Wife” (with Miss Howarp), “Life and Letters of Joseph 
Severn,” ete. With an Introduction by THomas A. JANVIER, and a Portrait of the author. Tastefully bound, 
with appropriate decorative design, cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 

“These old ballads, whether in Scottish dialect or not, are transfused with the wild, uncanny, shivering character of all 
the old myths of the North, a strange, pungent chill, so to speak, as if the breath that gave them voice were blown across 
leagues of iceberg and glacier.’’—Chicago Times. 


THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. 


By Mark Twarn. Fully illustrated by Dan Bearp. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 


The most widely-known character in American fiction, Col. Mulberry Sellers, is again introduced to readers in an original 
and delightful romance, replete with Mark Twain’s whimsical humor. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 8vo, 330 pages. With Portrait of Mrs. Carlyle. Vellum cloth 
(half bound), gilt top, $1.75. 

The publication of this book was a literary event. It is a remarkable biography of a wonderful woman, written and com- 
piled by one in thorough sympathy with her subject, from material made public for the first time. The powerful side light it 
throws updh the life and character of Thomas Carlyle will make the volume indispensable to all who venerate the genius, or 
are interested in the personality, of the Sage of Chelsea. 











A NEW VOLUME IN THE «FICTION, FACT, AND FANCY SERIES.” 


MR. BILLY DOWNS AND HIS LIKES. 


By RicHarp MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author of “ Dukesborough Tales.” Stamped cloth, etc., 200 pages, with 
Frontispiece by DAN Bearp. Price, 75 cents. 

Colonel Johnston is easily the dean among Southern men of letters, and the announcement of a new volume from his pen 
calls for little comment. It is sufficient to state that he has selected a number of his most characteristic Georgia tales, now 
first published in book form, including : ‘‘A Wedding in Dooly District,” ‘‘ The Townses,’’ ‘‘ Something in a Name,”’ “* Part- 
ing from Sailor,” ‘“‘A Bachelor’s Counselings,” and ‘* Two Administrations.” 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES: 


PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE DANUBE. 
By Povutrney Bicztow. Companion volume to “The 
German Emperor.’’ Cloth, 75 cts. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS EASTERN 
NEIGHBORS. By Povurney Bicetow. Cloth, 75 cts. 


THE MASTER OF SILENCE: A Romance. By Irvine 
BacHELLER. Cloth, 75 cts. 


DON FINIMONDONE: Calabrian Sketches. By Etiza- 
BETH CAVAzzA. Cloth, 75 cts. 


WRITING OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. With 
frontispiece portrait. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Pavut Leicester Forp. Cloth, 75 cts. 





ESSAYS IN MINIATURE. By Acnes Repruier, author 
of “‘ Points of View,” ete. Cloth, 75 cts. 

No new essayist of recent years has been received with such 
hearty commendation in this country or England. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIA. By Warr Wurman. Edited by 

ARTHUR STEDMAN. Cloth, 75 cts. 

The story of Whitman’s life is told in his own words. Uni- 


form with the new edition of Walt Whitman’s ‘ Selected 
Poems.” 


SELECTED POEMS. By Watt Wairman. Cloth, 75 cts. 
MERRY TALES. By Mark Twarn. Cloth, 75 cts. 


Ser Comptere, 10 volumes in a box, Cloth, $7.50; Half Calf, $20.00. 


Povuttyey BicELow’s Books, 2 volumes, Cloth, $1.50; Half Calf, $4.00. 


Watt Warrman’s Works, 2 volumes, Cloth, $1.50 ; Half Calf, $4.00. 





*,* Our books are for sale by all booksellers, or are mailed postpaid on receipt of price. Full Descriptive Catalogue sent on 


application. Address 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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O’BRIEN’S 
FINE ART ESTABLISHMENT. 


All new Autumn publications now on view. Etchings, Mezzotints,’ 
and Fac-similes. 


«Special Exhibition of WATER COLORS by S. P. R. TRriscorTt, 
of Boston, Mass. 
«gl, ee SO 
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CHRISTMAS SEASON — 1802. 


ARTISTIC HOLIDAY PRESENTS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Messrs. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., of Paris, New York, and Chicago, have now on exhi- 
bition and for sale at their Gallery, No. 24 Van Buren Street, a large colleétion of High-class 
Etchings, Rare Engravings, and Water Colors, suitably framed, costing from $5.00 upwards. 

To avoid the overcrowding that Christmas always brings, customers are respectfully requested 
to send their orders as soon as possible. Correspondents residing at a distance from Chicago 
can have a selection sent them unframed on approval, carriage prepaid. -All visitors are welcome 
to examine the colleétion. 

N. B.—Their Descriptive Catalogue No. 9, with 50 Illustrations, will be mailed on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 











BRENTANO'S, | 8 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, | FOR A HOLIDAY GIFT! 
204-206 Wabash Ave., Chicago. + RELY SE 











We are now displaying on our counters | THE 


a complete selection of “BOOKS, pub- | 
lished by the leading houses, and em- | BEAUTIFUL LAND OF NOD 


bracing everything in all departments of 
Literature suitable for Christmas Gifts. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


| Poems, Songs, Stories, and Allegories. 





BRENTANO’S, 
204-206 Wabash Avenue, - - CHICAGO. BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED AND 
BOUND, WITH OVER SIXTY 
EV ERY BOOK-BUYER ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Will find it advantageous to see my stock For sale by all Booksellers. 

of BOOKS suitable for Christmas Gifts, | Square Quarto, Cloth, Geld ead Ink Design, . . . $1.50. 
eSfecially Sets in Elegant ‘Bindings, and | —— 

at prices that will satisfy all. | “This volume, in its holiday dress, will stand in the front rank of 


| popularity this year and many years to come.”—Book Chat. 

WILLIAM R. HILL, Bookseller, 
Nos. 5 & 7 Monroe Street (sear MICHIGAN AVE.), | 
CHICAGO. . 
JAS. L. WORTHINGTON, ~— FUL, 


wuss & HILL. OPEN EVENINGS. 109 Wanasm Avenvuzk, ..... . CHICAGO. 
* THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 


MORRILL, HIGGINS & CO., 
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